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CHURCH MUSIC, 
Original. 


<I WILL sing with the spirit, and I will sing with 
the understanding also,” is the language of the 
apostle Paul. Such should be the language of 
all who take upon their lips the praises of the 
Most High ; and especially should it find a re- 
sponse in the breasts of those who engage in the 
pleasant service of singing the songs and hymns 
of devotion in the sanctuary. 

Music has a great mission in our world. Sel- 
dom do we find an individual 80 constituted that 
*the concord of 8weet gounds * has no charms, 
and whose feelings are not susceptible of being 
moved in- sympathy with the joyous, the solemn 
or melancholy strains of melody. Behold a vast 
crowd assembled where the skilful in the myste- 
ries of music are demonstrating their skill ; mark 
the changing aspect of the countenances of that 
crowd, and you:will see the manifestations of the 
emotions of the heart, now lighting up the fea- 
tures with joy, anon bringing the tears to the 
eyes, and goon again scattering the shades of 
8adness, and lighting up the smiles of pleasant- 
ness and delight. Indeed 80 general is the love 
of music, that we may say our nature is consti- 
tuted in accordance with its power, and the cre- 
ation is full of harmonies. 


© Harmonious numbers can- control 

| The billows of despair— 

Can check the tear, or bid it flow— 

Make the sad heart with rapture glow— 

Dart 8unny rays through clouds of wo, 
And calm the waves of care.” 


From the earliest ages of mankind—as far 
back as history will bear us—men have loved 
music ; the rudest and most uncultivated people 


' have their songs and instruments ; and these 


have been employed in their religious service. 
God taught the ancient leaders of his people of 
th®'uses of music, and the harp, the timbrel, the 


pipe, the trumpet, the viol, and the organ, were 
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consecrated to the aid of devotion and worship ; 
and at every signal display. of the governing care 
of Jehovah, the powers of music were made to 
give enthusiasm and ſervor to their ascriptions of 
thanksgiving - and praise.” ©"Music ever had an 
honored throne in the ancient Jewish church ; 
and when Christ came he did not banish her—he 
knew too well for that the constitution of man's 
8ensitive nature, and he sang with his disciples. 
Could we have heard him sing, we should have 
an interpretation of the text 8uch as we should 
never forget; we s8hould understand its elo- 
quence, and know how far surpassing the music 
of art is the music of feeling to touch, and melt, 
and spiritualize the human heart. Then should 
we be tempted to use the poet's words, — 


* Music ! O how faint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy. spell ! 

Why should feeling ever speak 

When thou can'st breathe her soul 80 well?” 


And, doubtless, all of us have been where we 


have known the 8way of music to be irresistible, 
and, 

* Anon through every pulse the music stole, 

And held s8ublime communion with the soul, 

Wrung from the coyest breast the imprisoned 8igh, 

And kindled rapture in the coldest eye.” 

Such has been its 8weet power that it has tri- 
umphed over all the efforts to exclude it from the 
sanctuary ; it maintains its place more honored 
than ever, while we look back in pity on those 


| whose ears 8eemed closed to its voice of enliven- 


ing and soothing power. Who cannot acknowl- 
edge its influence-in raising the languor of de- 
votion, in warming the heart to engagedness in 
the services of God's house, in dissipating melan- 
choly, in cheering the soul, and making it sweet 
to be here? Great is the power of music 1m fit- 
ting the mind and heart to rightly engage in the 
Services of the sanctuary, causing us to ſorget 


| the world and its cares, calming our passions, 


and pervading all our feelings: with a cheerful 
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solemnity. Thus considered it is'of great value, 


and happy are they whom God hath blessed with | 


the gift thus to assist the deyotions and add to 
the enjoyments of others. They will do this in 
proportion as they realize the duty implied in the 
text; according as they breathe out the feelings 
of devotional hearts, and sing as though their 
Souls felt the sentiments they utter. There is a 
vast difference between the effect of mere scien- 
tific singing, and the music of the feelings and 
the affections ; the one may astonish and delight 
us, but it is the other that enchains the feelings, 
that touches the delicate springs of the 8oul, and 
causes its charming power to linger around the 
heart long, long after the tones have died away. 
This is the best kind of music—that which de- 


lights us in infancy, youth, manhood, and age, ' 


and 1s enjoyed by all. 

It hath been well observed : © That there is no 
religion in music 1s readily admitted ; but music 
is capable of s8ubserving a religious purpose ; 
were it not 80, it never would have been intro- 
duced into the church by divine appointment. 
There 1s no religion in eloquence ; but who does 
not acknowledge its importance to the minister of 
the gospel?* Who has not felt the words of 
divine truth sink deep into his heart, when they 
have been accompanied with the thrilling and ir- 
resistible tones of an earnest and commanding el- 
ocution ? Music has a similar power ; it can 
move or melt an audience, and ought, therefore, 
to be made a powerful auxiliary to the faithful 
preacher. Music is a refined species of elocu- 
tion, and as 8uch, its office 1s to enforce upon the 
heart the sentiment which is 8ung.” 

Let this truth be remembered—the office of 
church music is to enforce upon the heart the 
sentiment which is sung. If he who preaches 
what he does not believe is regarded as not wor- 
thy of honor, should not the singer of the hymns 
of the church be also required to be sincere ? 
How can he sing with the spirit and the under- 
standing sentiments he does not believe ? If the 


people require the lips of sincerity to read the | 


hymn, should they not. also require kindred ones 
to 8ing the 8ame ? Surely there can be but one 
answer. And yet in the face of this, what a ri- 
diculous custom has obtained in many churches 
in our state, wherein if there is only good sing- 
ing—1. e, good according to the rules of science 
and a refined taste—they care not if it is led by 
those whose religious opinions are the antipodes 
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8abbath by him who, the last sabbath, led an in- 
fidel band, and the congregations of the believing 
and the scornful alike praise the 8pirited singing. 
Thus have I known the same individual lead the 
bacchanalian s8ong of * Follow, follow pleasure 
while you may !? after the rejector of the Lord 
Jesus had vented forth his harangue against the 
bible; and so0n after lead a christian choir in 
the praises of the God of that holy book, His 
voice was admired alike in both places ; whether 
his heart was right with their heart one cared as 
little as the other. Often individuals have heen 
engaged to lead or assst the choirs in churches, 
where a doctrine was preached the opposite of 
the known behef of those individuals ; and to me 
it 8eems as consistent to hear an impartialist 
preach partialism, as to hear a belieyer in the 
unity of God singing trinitarian doxologies, or 
a Universalist echoing forth month after month 
hymns whose sentiments are abhorrent to his 
heart. There is something rotten among the 
principles of that church where great efforts are 
made to entice away the members of the choirs 
of other churches whose doctrines they profess 
to despise. It were well if our text were written 
on the walls of their church 80 that they might 
ponder it well in their hearts, and ask themselyes 
if it 18 not solemn mockery to engage unbelievers | 
to lead the songs of their faith ? Is it not exalt- 
ing science above truth, and music above sincer- 
ity? And while man admires the harmony of 
Sounds, the deep-searching eye of God beholds 
the discord between the feelings of the soul and 
the sentiments of his lips, and rejects the hymn 
of praise ; for he is a Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

The custom I have adverted to, is a great evil 
in my estimation. The scorner of revelation puts 
his finger upon it as a proof of the insincerity of 
christians ; and it has a legitimate influence to 
blind men to the true nature of one part of reli- 
gious worship, to cause them to lightly esteem 
sincerity, and forget that heart-worship 1s: alone 
acceptable to God, It leads to the formation of 
a pernicious taste in church music, esteeming the 
music of art far above the music of feeling, and 
causing them to seek more ſor s8omething effec- 
tive for the time, than for that which opens its 
way into the goul, and there kindles up the flame 
of devotional feeling, whose warmth long contin- . 
ues. No people love to hear the words of prayer- 
from "one whose heart 1s far from his subject, 


of the churches ; thus a christian choir is led one | neither does the preacher love to hear.the words, | 
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of song from one who has no sympathy with the | 


sentiments they utter. He loves the voice 
through which the heart speaks, and that utters 
the feelings of the 80ul as did the poet— 
* Songs of immortal praise belong 
To my almighty God ; 
He has my HEART, and he my tongue, 
To spread his name broke 

Singers should ever remember that the hymns of 
the church are placed in their hands for them, by 
the eloquence of feeling music, to enforce the 
senftiments of holy: truth on the hearts of the 
hearer, 'They have a good work to accomplish ; 
and it 8hould be their study to seek rather to 
effect this design, than to exhibit their skill. The 
singer has words to express, and sentiments to 
convey, as well as sounds to utter ; he should 
perfectly understand the wording of the hymn, 
and be careful not only to modulate his- notes 
with 8kill, but to. clearly pronounce: the words, 
and with propriety. Neglect of this particu- 
lar, has confounded the sense of many hymns 
Sung, and made a congregation listen more to 
80unds than words, to tunes than sentiments, and 
the greater part of the devotional effect thereby 
is lost. _ The taste not of critics, but of the gen- 
eral mass, 1s to be consulted, and that is for sim- 
ple music, addressed. directly to the heart, that 
like the songs of our youth, wake up the best 
emotions. And truly has Dr. Beattie observed : 
* Simplicity makes music, as well as language, 
intelligible and expressive. Of the ancient music 
little more 1s known, than that it was very affect- 
ing and very smple. All popular and favorite 
airs ; all that remains of the old national music 
in eyery country ; all military marches, church 
tunes, and other compositions that are more im- 
mediately addressed to the heart, and intended to 
please the general taste ; all proverbial maxims 
of morality and prudence, and all those poetical 
phrases and lines, which everybody remembers, 
and 18 occasionally repeating, are remarkable for 
simplicity.* 'This should be remembered, and 
could we but trace upon the hearts of hearers 
the influence of music, we should, in all probabi- 
lity, find that that which has been the most effec- 
tive for good—that which has awakened the best 
feelings and emotions, and given the most endur- 
ing delight, was simple in its character. And 
the exquisite pleasure we derive from hearing the 
8imple melodies 8ung to us in our childhood, is 
proof sufficient that simple music will never be- 
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come monotonous. 
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Indeed in church music the simplicity of our / 
fathers is too much laid aside, Those simple* 
and touching tunes that delighted them, and 
charmed our ears in childhood, are too much set_ 
aside, or changed, so that we know them not. 
Modern harmony is not equal in its heart stirring 
power 'to ancient melody ; and our authors of 
music have gone too much to the theatre, opera, 


"and ball room, for grand efforts, rather than 


Seeking for the natural expression of feeling, 
which constitutes the music, that when heard, 
touches the heart, and tunes the 8oul in s8ympa- 
thy. Let us not wander with them, but love the 
simple, yet pleasing ; the solemn, yet cheerful ; 
the grave, yet not gloomy ; and while T exhort 
to this, to me, most proper taste, I cannot forbear 
acknowledging the judicious style of the singing 
to whieh I have listened here.} I am not alone 
in admitting that here has been uttered much of 
the music of feeling, and that our hymns and 
songs have been sung with the spirit and the un- 


derstanding. 
Church music should always be designed to 


excite religious feelings and aid devotion. Every 
tune will not do this, nor every one that finds a 
place in our books of modern psalmody. We 
may admire the genius displayed in the composi- 
tion, —the intricate and rapid movements may 
excite our wonder,—the effect of the whole may 
startle us, but after all the performance was but 
an intellectual entertainment,—the heart remains 
unsoftened, the mind unelevated, and devotion 
owes nothing to the service. One of those sim- 
ple, pathetic airs that insensibly draw the tears 
from their fountain to the eyes, and which the 
connots8eur would pass by, is worth them all. 
*Render unto Czsar the things that are Czesar's.* 
Let the beautiful music of the halls of intellectual 
feasting remain there ; but let the music of the 
sanctuary bear an inscription that shall tell it 
belongs to the service of God. We can admire 
and enjoy it best where it belongs ; like the mas- 
ter pieces of the pencil, though delightful to be- 
hold, we do not want them hung round our tem- 
ples* walls, to distract the attention that should 
be given to God and heaven ; we can 8ee, ad- 
mire, and praise them elsewhere. Scientific 
skill is ever to be admired ; let it be properly 
directed, and it will be honored ; the effect good 


* By 8imple tunes, I do not mean tunes that require 
no skill in singing them, but those whose language we 
can understand—that come home to the feeling. _ 

+ Reference is here made to the Universalist chour 


[in Haverhill, Mass. 
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upon the heart, and the service- acceptable to 
God. | 


This service is not for a few to engage in—it 


is for all ; though we may not sing with the voice l| 
we can make melody with the heart, and thus in 


8pirit and understanding take part in the singing 
of the sacred gervice. The apostle speaks of 
© teaching and admonishing one another in palms, 
hymns, and gpiritual songs, singing with grace in 
your hearts to the Lord.” As a pre-requigite to 
the right and effectual performance of this, he 
exhorts the disciples— let the word,” or doctrine, 
© of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; * 
and this will give life, and animation, and power, 


| 


to the sentiments s8ung, for never has music such | 


a heavenly and elevating influence over the hu- 
man heart, as when the soul is filled with the rich 
8weets of the doctrine of Christ, and the voice 
does but tell of the joy and feelings within ; then, 
like an electric fire, the devotional delight runs 
from heart to heart, and the cheerfulness of holy 
pleasure rests on the countenances of a whole 
congregation, ſor, 

* There is in s8ouls a sympathy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased, 

With melting airs of martial, brisk or grave. 


Some chord in unison with what we hear, 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” 


We are not only to delight in the harmony of 
gounds, but are to feel the teachings and admo- 
nitions of what is 8ung ; we are to heed the gen- 
tiuments uttered, and let our hearts breathe the 
strain of ascription, thanksgiving or praise, and 
the prayer of need, the confession of penitence, 
and the desires of hope. Thus psalms, hymns, 
and 8piritual songs, will be means of instruction 
as well as delight ; they will, like the fervent 
prayer, lead us to communion with God, improve 
our feelings, refine our passions, and sanctify our 
affections. 

Let us heed the moral of our subject—to keep 
our affections in harmony with the &pirit of our 
religion, and guard against the discords of pas-: 
gion; £0 will our hearts be constantly tuned to: 
the praise of God, and our prayer be with the 
poets,— _ | 

Lord, subdue our selfish will, 

Each to each our tempers 8uit, 
By thy modulating skill, 

Heart to heart as lute to lute. 
ar ieotet OY 
Make the harmony of lov, @ 

Music for the King of kings.” 


; S ED, 
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CHRISTMAS IN HAVERHILL, 
Original, 


Tux nativity of Jesus Christ was observed on the 
25th of December by the. Universalist Sabbath 
School. Three original hymns were sung, and 
the scholars took part in thirty recitations and 
dialogues. A more gratified audience never 
left a church, and all admitted that the scholars 
done well. The church was most beautifully 
decorated under the direction of the Institute, 
and in the evening two anthems and two origi- 
nal hymns, were sung with great effect, and an 
address was delivered by the pastor. The 
scholars enjoyed a right © merry Christmas,” at 
the house of the pastor after the services in the 
church, and nothing occurred to mar the ra- 
tional *pleasure of the day. We 8ubjoin the 
introductory and concluding addresses, and al- 
80 one of the other original pieces which was 
recited to a good purpose. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY H. B. 


[Spoken by. Master Albert Sawyer.] 


Wray meet we here? Methinks I hear one say ; 
To 8uch I answer, *Tis our Christmas Day ! 

The birth day of the Prince of love and peace, 
Whose conquering power s8hall never, never cease, 
Till the whole world his Father's love shall know, 
And changed to friend the heart of every foe. 

Is it not well in joy for us to meet, | 
With radiant smiles each friendly face to greet, 
And lift the voice of praise and prayer to Him 
Who bade the angels sing the natal hymn,— 
Glory to God, good will to man below, 

A wandering world shall now a Savior know ; 

No longer darkness brooding o'er the mind, 

Shall to the things of earth the spirit bind ; 

But man 8hall learn the path of wisdom true, 

And more of God than former ages knew ; 

The way, the truth, the life, shall go before, 

And man 8hall follow, and his God adore. 


We celebrate this day that great event, 

When in the manger lay the Promised ! Sent! 
When wise men wondering at the new born star, 
Gazed on its light, and followed it afar, 

Till they, with awe-struck hearts, to Bethlehem came, 
And found the holy babe, whose glorious fame 
Prophets anc bards had sung in glowing verse, 

And a whole nation could his praise rehearse, 


And while we celebrate that heavenly birth, 

When God's best gift was welcomed to our earth, 
We think of all his works, of all he taught, 

The health and gladness he to thousands brought ; 
And how he was the sinner's friend and guide, 
And taught his followers in their God confide, 

Nor doubt his kindness though oppressions came, 
And persecutors lit the torturing flame. 


We think of how he died, the sinless One ! 
The man of trial, and to sorrow known ! 


|| We see him nailed upon the cruel tree, 


Witness the 8coffs and taunts of mockery ; 
And hear the voice that rose upon the air, 


{| Breathing to God for murderers a prayer ; 


And feel this strong, undying love to be 
A pledge of his eternal sympathy, 


-_ 
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Christmas in Haverkill.—Brevity of Life. 


We think of how he rose, and. robbed the tomb 
Of all its horrors and its fearful gloom ; 

And gave to man a blessed hope of life, 

When ended is mortality's last strife ; 

And we can feel the loved are 8till our own, | 
Though they death's'valley and its shades have known, 
That we 8hall meet them in our Father's home, + 
Where sickness, grief, nor death, can ever come. 
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Is it not well we thus do meet in joy, 

And with the prayer and 8ong the hours employ, 
And call to mind the beauties of our Lord, 

The glorious treasures of his 8acred word ? 

And s8hall we not, ere we -shall go from hence, 
Feel our love strengthened and our confidence, 
And find a cause of this blest time to say, 

It was a 8weet, a holy Christmas Day ? 


Ama 


CLOSING ADDRESS BY.E. A. B. 


[Bpoken by Miss Pamelia Sawyer.] 


Yx who have left the fireside joys, 
To come with grateful hearts, 
To worship Him, the pure and good, 
Who every gift imparts ; 
We trust you here have pleasure felt, 
_.- While from each youthful tongue z | 
The mental offering was bestowed, | 
Or 8acred words were sung ; 
Once more I come, ere we depart, 
And crave the listening ear, 
While I would tender grateful thanks 
For. all my schoolmates here ; 
We thank you for attention kind, 
For 8miles we? ve s8een arise, 
Approving all our humble tasks, 
To 8peak like good and wise. 
Now we must part—but ere we go, 
We crave your prayers to God,. 
That we may walk through life the path 
Our dear Redeemer trod ; 
And may your children early learn 
To mind the Savior's rule, — 
To love their God, and friends, and all, 
And prize the Sabbath School. 


—_— 
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THE ATHEIST AND THE CHILD. BY KEE. A. B. 
[Spoken by Miss Eliza Ann Fuller.] 


W1rTr clasped hands and lifted eye, 
A meek child knelt in prayer, 

And asked, with confidence and trust, 
Her Father's watchful care. 

She prayed for blessings on the friends 
He gave to cheer her way, 

For gratitude to fill her heart, 
And strength to Him obey, 


* Where dwells thy God,* the scoffer asked, 
*On whom thou call'st for aid ? 

Thou see*st him not, and why to him 
Is all thy homage paid ?? 
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* Where dwells my God?* she mildly said, 
« 80 glorious great is He, He 
The heaven of heavens cannot contain 
His wondrous majesty ! 
But yet I feel his presence here, 
His love I 8hare a part, 
And O he condescends to dwell 
: Within my little heart ; 
- - He fills it full of joy and love, 


— 


| 
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. And when my feet would stray 
In folly's path, a still 8mall voice 
Is calling me away.” 


O may we like that gentle child 
For 8trength e'er look above, 

And feel that in our youthful hearts 
There dwells the God of love. 


BREVITY OF LIFE, 
Original, 


1|Ir was the s8aying of a celebrated writer, that 


* geventy years 1s not long enough to be a villain 
in ; * a very expressive sentence, the true mean- 


j|ing of which I understand to be, that the few en- 


Jjoyments that may be snatched in our passage 
through life, by wrong and injustice to our neigh- 
bors, are but a paltry remuneration for the loss 
of a good conscience, that peace of mind which 
is the result of a well-ordered life and conversa- 
tion, And 1n this definition is necessarily inclu- 
ded the fact that the pleasures of sin, even when 
enjoyed through the course of a long life, are in- 


{| ferior to those which virtue bestows upon her 


votaries. That many persons entertain a differ- 
ent opinion is quite evident, and this is one of 
those great mistakes which proud man has fallen 


| into, and which has been fraught with 80 much 


misery to the whole species. How admirably is 
this delineated in the account of Adam's original 
fall! Having been placed in a delightſul garden 
where everything which was pleagant to the eye 
and to the taste grew spontaneously around him, 
he 8till longed to partake of the only fruit which 
had been proscribed by the all-wise Creator, in 
the view that some new species of happiness 
would be 'the result. Even the awful conge- 
quences of digobedience were not sufficient to 
deter him from the objects of his vain ambition. 
Alas ! how often is innocence sacrificed and 
thrown away on as vain a plea as that urged by 
our first parents—and when we feel in our hearts 
the consequences of wandering from-the peaceful 
sheepfold, instead of returning immediately to in- 
nocence and to peace, we wander on, 8till pur- 
Suing the 4gnis fatuus farther and farther into the 


[| bleak wilderness, until our hopes of happiness 


are wrecked, while the delusive hope of finding 


[| it by pursuing the wrong path plunges us into 


greater and greater degrees of wretchedness, 


| Life is too short to overtake the good from which 


we have separated ourselves—and we shall al- 
ways find it too short to bring our plans to bear 
upon the point which we desire. A whole oter- 
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nity of successful sﬆn would not furnish us with 
that contentment which is ever sought in vain 
without the fold of Christ. The Babel builders 
gought 'to reach heaven, and with every fresh 
layer of bricks they thought they were nearer to 
the high sphere which they aimed at. But the 
labor of an eternity would have brought them no 
nearer ; for their tower had its foundations on the 
earth. 

The foundations upon which we must build are 
laid already. It requires very little exercise of 
human wisdom to build for the skies; and wy, 
laborer receives his daily reward. How differ- 
ent is the fate of him who seeks out inventions of 
his own, and strives to reach the gate of happi- 
ness by. pursuing his own evil inclinations and 
wayward propensities. O, weak of faith to dis- 
trust the promises of God, and to leave the path 
of righteousness 80 plainly marked out that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err there- 
in. 'The short term from the cradle to the tomb 
affords us scarcely time to learn the gracious 
promises of Grod and prepare to meet him in the 


way of his coming, Why make it a season of 
81n and gorrow ? 


I! 
PARENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


Original. 


PARENTAL hayghness necessarily leads to crime. 
I deem no apology needſul for making this abso- 
. Jute assertion; I have geen it verified in 80 many 
instances that I stand in no fear of successful 
contradiction. No Universalist can doubt the 
truth of this axiom ; because he believes that by 
teaching the whole truth respecting the love of 
his heavenly Father, he gives mankind a power- 
ful motive for leading a holy life. But, notwith- 
standing the truth of what I have stated, we are 
too apt to forget it. 

I do not mean in this place to speak of those 
parents who naturally possess a hasty temper — 
for they will be likely to betray their infirmity 
upon all occasions ; but I allude particularly to 
those parents who appear to have adopted a 8ys- 
tem and who will not hesitate to defend it in their 
cooler moments—a system of force, by which 
they think to preserve their children from sin. 


Such parents do not appear to have formed || 


any very correct idea of what sin is; neither do 
they appear to understand that good and evil: 


have their springs in the heart—that where the 


| 


[| habits, | 
[| since the most violent beatings could not drive it 


|| up and exult in their freedom from restraint. 


Parental Discipline. 


affections are right there can be no sin. Do' 
they, then, expect to cultivate the proper feel- 
ings in the heart of a child by exhibiting unre- 
lenting severity, by a display of unkindness and 
of cruelty ? 'These will always fail of the desired 
object. Bad examples do not teach good con- 
duct; and we do not cultivate kindly feelings 
when we exhibit -wrathfulness, revenge and ma- 


|| lignity. . Let us also remember that children are 


imitative beings; and it will answer little pur- 
pose to tell them that they are unmercifully 
beaten for their own good, 'They will be in- 
clined to beat people for their own good also. 
A spirit of harshness will be begotten in them ; 
the law of violence will become paramount, and 
the end thereof is crime. 
The reader may not unfrequently have heard 
it 8aid of some young man who has become noto- 
rious for a heavy offence against the laws of the 
land, © It might have been expected that he would 
come to that, for he was a very unruly boy ; his 
father had a great deal of trouble with him, and 
although he frequently chastised him severely, 
yet it was imposslble to cure him of his bad 
The evil spirit was very strong' in him, 


out.” | 
Now in such cases 1t 18 very. reasonable to gup- 


pose that those violent beatings were the prin- 


cipal cause of the young man's ruin. Parents 
will frequently be heard complaining that, al- 
though they beat their children until, they are 


|] afraid to beat them any more, yet they cannot 


make them good. Children who have been 
trained up under very strict parents, are gen- 
erally lax in their morals when they have grown + 
up, and are no longer under the surveillance of 
their stern guardians. 'They have been kept in 


.order as a spring 1s pressed down þy a weight, 


and as 800n as the weight is removed they bound 
In 
the enjoyment of that freedom they go much far- 
ther than those who have been left more to the 
guidance of their own wills. 

By setting an example of mildness, good nature 
and christian forbearance, parents will do much 
more for the instruction of their offspring in vir- 
tue, and will be much more likely to secure their 
obedience, than by the most arbitrary exercise of 
authority, | 

Merely to keep children in subjection while in 
their-nonage, should not be 80 much the object of 
parents, as to lay the foundation in their minds 


for future happiness, and to implant there the 
love of virtue for its own sake. | 


SELFISHNESS, 
Original. 


IT was a dull eyening within doors. There was 
nobody at home, and I sauntered out. 
lay on the ground, the west wind blew cold, and 
the 8tars shone out clear amid the frost. Every 
one 8eemed to be busy, Some were hurrying to 
the theatre ; others were going to lectures; and 
as I had no ostensible motive for rambling, I 
suddenly resolved to pay a long promised visit 
to a casual acquaintance—a young man whom I 
had seen once or twice at public places, and who 
had given me his card, accompanied with a strong 
invitation to drop in upon him when I could spare 
the time, I had no reason to believe that this 
invitation was merely complimentary ; and, in 
sooth, my new friend had interested me some- 
what in his favor, Curiosity, if nothing better, 
led me to his lodgings. I found the house. A 
street lamp fortunately shone full upon the num- 
ber. I walked through a long entry, and turned 
to the right, as the card directed. I then went 
up a long flight of stairs, and rapped at the door 
of his solitary chamber. 

*Walk in!” 

I opened the portal. My young friend sat be- 
fore a bright coal fire. His elbow was on a 
neat writing table, and his head reclined on his 
hand. Books, maps, and a lute—together with 
8everal fine paintings—gave a romantic and stu- 
dious air.to the apartment. His situation'was 
decidedly comfortable. He scarce raised his 
eyes as I entered; but when he recognized my 
countenance, he 8tarted s8uddenly up, and his 
whole face was irradiated by a smile of welcome. 
This was flattering. I was s0o0n seated by his 
warm fire in a comfortable arm-chair, and com- 
menced conyersation by remarking on the pleas- 
antness- of his quarters. His head at once drop- 
ped again upon his hand, and his dark eyes were 
expressive of the deepest melancholy. He re- 
mained silent 8ome moments, and then inquired 
how the weather was without. 1 well knew that 
all this was foreign from his thoughts ; but an- 
8wered him with all the prolixity which the case 
could be thought to require. In a moment he 
was plunged again in reverie of no very pleasant 


Selfishness. 


| 


The snow |]. 


' 
| 
| 


nature ; and although this was poor entertain- | 


| blessed with their desire. 
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ment to me whom he had 80 cordially invited to 
pay. him a visit, yet I determined, for once, to 
indulge his humor. Les 

* You appear sad to-night—I hope nothing has 
lately occurred to render you uncomfortable.” 

* No,” 8aid he, in a tone which seemed intended 
to convey more than his words ; * nothing "has 
happened lately.” 

*I am glad to hear it, for I thought you ap- 
peared unhappy.” 

*And. can any one be happy in such a world 
as this ? * inquired he, 8olemnly, _ is Las 

* This world is not everything which we. could 
wish it,” said I ; © yet many persons of good 
8ense and refined feelings do appear to enjoy a 
moderate degree of happiness even here.” 

* Very true,” answered he, impressively ;. * but 
they. are successful in their pursuits. Haye they 
gought fame, they have found it. Was the calm 
of domestic enjoyment their aim, they have been 
All are not equally 
guccessful.” 

I told him ] was sorry he had met with disap- 
pointment ; but advised him to reflect on the 
blessings which were till leſt to him. *© For in- 
stance,' said I, © you are now sitting at your ease 
before a warm fire, 8urrounded by entertaining 
books and pictures, while hundreds of poor 
wretches are shrinking into their leaky hovels 
which scarcely afford them a shelter from the 
winds which howl so dismally throygh the streets.” 

* All that is very commonplace,* replied he, 
with some warmth. © To a towering mind, such 
everyday matters are unregarded. 

«Which they should not be,* continued T. 
What if .your pulse beats regularly, and no 
aching pain disturbs your rest? Is health a 


| good for which we care not ? True, it 1s a mere 


everyday affair. So much more should we ad- 
mire the mercy of God which bestows health 
upon the great majority of the human family. 
Have you enough to eat and to drink ! that 1s 
but an- everyday affair ; yet truly Heaven 1s 
merciful who makes these comforts 80 general. 
Now let me ask, whether you would regard 
health and competence as objects beneath your 
regard, if you were deprived of them ? All his- 
tory says, No. Men of strong minds have been 
driven to despair when unable to procure sufh- 
cient to satisſy their hunger. Have you not 
read of shipwrecks, wherein the sufferers have 
cast lots who should die to supply the rest with 
food ; and have you not read of travelers on the 
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desert, who would have given worlds for a drop | 
of water to cool their parched tongues? Were 


you suffering thus for want of the necessaries of || 


existence, would you deem those blessings be- 
neath your notice? Because you have them 
' you regard them not. Is your conduct just or 
rational ? But I will not be too fastidiouss We 
may have all these, and till be miserable. You 
&y you have been disappointed—I am sorry 
for it.” 

Yes,” said he, impatiently, © I am disappointed, 
crossed in everything ! * 

© I regret that you should lose the reward of 
your labor,” answered I. | 

©My labor !?* cried he; to what labors do you 
particularly allude ? I have not yet commenced 
my career. I have no opportunity to do 80, I 
am a neglected man.” 

At least, 1 have not neglected you. It 1s 
quite unusual, I assure you, for me to visit a 
person on 80 short an acquaintance.” 

He reached me his hand, and said with a 
gmile, © you are right. I cannot, certainly, com- 
plain of you. TI hope the fietdobip thus begun 
will last through countless ages. But you must 
bear with a deeply wounded spirit.” 

© Indeed !” 

He started, for my exclamation was strongly 
sympathetic, and continued ; © you may not at 
once fathom my griefs—but I am neglected by 
the world. For what Heaven has designed me 
I know not ; but I do know that these lofty de- 
sIres, this quenchless thirst for high renown, has 
not' been conferred upon me for nought. The 
world should know me. I s|hould now be on the 
high road to fame. I feel powers within me that 
struggle for the mastery of a universe.” 

* Very well,” said I; *do you 8uppose that, you 
pos8ess sufficient wisdom to govern that universe 
aright : ? 8ufficient command over your own pas- 
810ns to rule with moderation, justice and i impar- 
tiality ? 8ufficient benevolence to labor chiefly 


for the happiness of all those over whom you 
might be placed? *' 


I hardly ask 80 large a field for the display | 


of my powers,” returned he; *but I think I 
shouJd not make a bad ruler. I feel that I was 
| born for 8ome 8uch high destiny.” 

*'Then why not begin your glorious career at 


once ? You certainly are not one of those of 
whom Gray says, 


*« Chill penury tepressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the z0u].5 


Sejfiner 


You have all desirable aids. You are able to 
{procure books—you can command friends.” 
©'There you touch the wound !* cried he, 

©What 8ort of friends are they ? It is true that 
if I were hungry, they would feed me ; it I were 
naked, they would clothe me; and if sick, they 
would send me a physician. © But where are the 
friends who are ready to hold me up to the world 
in a favorable light? Who ever proposed me as 
a candidate for honorable office—who ever called 
upon me to take the command of armies, or to 
take any post commensurate with my ambition ? ? 

© Your claims are very modest,” said I, * But 
do you 8uppose there is no other man who would 
like 'to fill those high stations? Perhaps that 
zome of these friends of yours have the same 
towering ambition. Now you have told me what 
your friends ought to do, let me measure you by 
the same standard by which you measure them. 
Have you interested yourself in the promotion of 
those friends of whom you speak—have you in- 
quired into their wishes, their hopes, and desires, 
and have'you then held them up to 'the world 
in a favorable light, and vindicated their high 
claims? I think not. Then wherefore should 
you expect from others more than you are willing 
to do? What claim have you upon their influ- 
ence which they have not upon yours? How | 
can you say that you are neglected by the world, 
when they are neglected by you ? Would you 
have an effect produced without a cause ? Would 
you 8it in your study with the expectation that 
men will come here and insist upon EY you 
a king : L 

*Yet,” said he, with an air of triumph; © I have 
read of a man named Abdalonimus who was 
gought out and found at work in his garden. 
He was honored with a crown which he had not 
80ught.” 

But Abdalonimus was known and honored by 
his countrymen. When you have done 8ome- 
thing for your country and for mankind, you may 
be rewarded. It is not enough to thirst for glory 
and honor ; men will judge us by our actions.” 

The youth shook his head in silence, and I 
800n departed. His 8ubsequent history is 800n 
told. He went on thirsting for glory, but ex- 
pected that the golden cup should be held to his 
lips by other men, He continued to marvel that 
the world remained insensible to his high claims ; 
but never did an act of kindness to his fellow- 
creatures which should awaken that woyld's grat- 


| itude or admiration. He expected all things of 


. which he had not qualified 'himself to' fill. His 
name was never heard by the great world. 


all men, but never conferred the slightest favor | 
on any man. Ungrateful for the blessings which 
he had received from Heaven, he demanded till 
more,. but labored not to obtain them. As he 
grew older, he became more humble in his ex- 
pectations, until he accepted of an” appointment 
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THE YOUNG, 
Original, 


IGNORANCE 1s the source .of much misery, not 
only to ourselves but to others. 'The old barba- 
rous doctrine that women need no. education, is 
fast giving way to a more enlightened and chris- 
tian-like sentiment. Indeed, if that 8ex who 
plant the first opinions in the minds of the young, 
guide and direct their growing thought, need no 
education, then it is certam that our youth need 
no instruction. But it is not only in the forma- 
tion of the minds of children: that woman is im- 
mediately concerned. 'Their physical well being 
depends much upon the conduct of the mothers 
or. nurses who have them in charge, and it is a 
cireumstance greatly to be deplored: that there 
are few mothers sufficiently acquainted with phy- 
Siology to: perform their duty to their offspring. 
They may suppose themselves very kind and in- 
dulgent;; but when knowledge does not go hand 
in hand with good nature, the very means which 
they use to increase and secure the happiness of 
their beloved: children may prove their worst 
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condition, would be like geed cast upon ntony 
ground. 

| Itis much to be deplored that there are some 
mothers who appear to be destitute of thoge kind- 
ly feelings which we are wont to identify with 
the female heart. These will desert their infants 
in the cradle for the 8ake of enjoying a gossip 
abroad ; or, undisturbed by its feeble wailings, 


| will dissipate their precious time at exciting meet- 


ings, as if they expected to merit heaven by ne- 


|| glecting their proper duties on earth. 


It is not to such as these that I shall direct my 
remarks, As they appear destitute of hearts to 
feel, 80 it will be of no avail to enlighten their 
understandings. 

But there are many well meaning mothers who 
have not thought much on the philosophy of the 
8ubject, and who have not enjoyed the advan- 
tages of instruction, who, in the management of 
their children, take the direct course to secure 
their present misery, and to lay the foundation 
of future diseases. 'They appear to imagine that 
infants must be secluded from the air. A fatal 
error, indeed—since 1t 1s one of the greatest 
blessings, to persons of all ages, to have free ac- 
cess to a fresh and pure atmosphere. The con- 
struction of modern cradles is 8uch as to exclude 
the air from the face of the infant ; and when, in 
addition to this, a cloth is thrown over the open 
Space, it is only a wonder that the child 1s not 
suffocated to death. | 

These, and many other cruel habits, might be 
enumerated, by which helpless infants are con- 
tinued in misery, while their cries are regarded 
with indifference, and they are often 8upposed to 


bane. | It will be perceived that here we speak | 
practically. We might refer to the intellectual 
character of woman; we might speak of those 
powers of obtaining knowledge which a wise 
Creator has bestowed upon her, and which it is 
her undoubted right and duty to exercise for the 
sake of her own individual bappiness and the ele- 
vation of her own mind. But, at present, it is 
our principal object to speak of her in connection 
with the. helpless beings which the custom of 
Society has-intrusted to her particular care. We 
have oftsn thought that the welfare and the com- 
fort of 8mall children was too little regarded. In 
every instance this neglect does not spring ſrom 
a heartless indifference to their happiness ;; where 
it does spring from 80 culpable a source, all rules 
for their management would be thrown 'away ;/ 
and all Suggestions intended to improve their || | 


be wilfal and peevish. In warm weather they 
suffer extremely for want of cold water; and 
being unable to make known their necessities, 
are permitted to languish on, hour after hour, 
parched by intolerable thirst, and perhaps re- 
proved for the loud wailings which bespeak their 


agony. | 
But it is not s0o much my object to particularize 


| the various sufferings to which young children 


are s8ubject, as to impress upon the minds of 
mothers the necessity of acquiring a knowledge 
of the anatomy, the habits, and the necessities of 
the human form. © For this purpose I would re- 


| commend the lectures of Mrs. Gove, which will 


be found of incalculable utility ; and from which 
much information may be derived of the first im- 
portazice to those who have the care of children. 

- It is time that females betook themselves in 
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earnest to the study of useful science. 'The 
prevalent disorders and mal-formatjon of young 
people call aloud for a radical reform in the pres- 
ent system of training them. This reform will 
never be achieved until the necessity of female 
education is firmly believed in—until that neces- 
8ity is 8ufficiently felt to induce to action. Is it 
not a duty which women owe to their offspring to 
acquire sufficient knowledge of anatomy and the 
materia medica, to be able to judge what is proper 
for those under their care, and what system of 
training will best contribute to their present and 
ſuture welſare? No one can doubt this fact who 
has listened to the lectures of Mrs. Gove, and 
has heard from her how the numerous diseases 
and deformities of children and grown persons 
may be accounted for—viz., from the ignorance 


of those who would not willingly suffer a hair } 


of their heads to fall to the ground. 

Should these few remarks induce mothers to 
read and judge for themselves, my object in 
throwing together these observations will have 
been accomplished, and much misery at present 
endured by the NPanng and helpless will be 
avoided. A MOTHER. 


IL 


© INCREDULITY, 
Original. 


No 6o00D can arise from violating the truth, even 


in a just cause, 'The best cause becomes con- 
taminated by the touch of error, and the props 
which are used to support the truth, if themgelves 
ſaulty, are more likely to gerve the purpose of 
oyerthrowing it, and to make that overthrow 
most disastrous. The chains and instruments of 
torture used. by the ancient church for the pur- 
pose of sustaining. the christian creed and pun- 
ishing heretics,  answered the end for a while ; 
that is, they ned the disaffected, and com- 
pelled unbelievers to hold their peace, But, be- 
hold, when this resource failed—when these en- 
gines -of horror were overthrown, they became 
the greatest foes to the church—the battery was 
turned upon those who had used it ; and what 
argument does the modern infidel use against the 
truth with half the effect with which he wields 
those yery weapons that were first. intended for 
its defence ? _ The bloody persecutions of the 
early church have. made -more proselytes to infi- 
delity than everything else beside. The thu 


mb- || deceptiye, and calculated: to. mak: 
8Crew, the whip, the auto, de ſe, the rack, the 8e- pt only ated to: make an 


Incredukly. 


cret- arrest, and the espionage of the Inquisition, 
intended to prop up, defend and preserve the 
christian faith, have proved its most fatal ene- 
mies. In this day of greater light and better 
feeling, the enemies of religion ingeniously turn 
those barbarities to account, and ascribe them to 
the influence of christianity—the legitimate et- 
fects of the doctrines-of a meek and crucified ”> 
vior ! 

No doubt the ecclesiastics of those days ima- 
gined that they were doing great things:for chris- 
tianity, that they were vigilant defenders of the 
faith, and were doing God service. Alas, they 
were endeayoring to build up the church by anti- 
christian means—they killed religion in order to | 
preserye its life. With whatever degree of horror | 
we may look upon the cruelties of the Inquisition, | 
let it be remembered that we are no less incon- 
sistent when, through a mistaken zeal, we use 
unjustifiable means for the 8upport of the truth. 
The theologian who undertakes the defence of 
christianity, wounds her deeply when he has re- 
course to art or dissimulation in order to carry 
his point, 'The truth indignantly rejects such 
defenders. 'They are traitors in the camp ; and 
although they may seem for a while to silence 
the cavils of unbelievers; yet, when the falsity 
of their arguments 1s discovered, they bear down 
with mountain weight in the opposite scale, and 
like trophies borne away from an enemy. infuse 
fresh life and energy into the breasts of infidels. 

We once knew a lad who was made an unbe- 
liever in the following manner. In common with 


|| many other boys, he began to 8ee objections to 


| 


the faith of christians as he grew up and his in- 
tellect expanded. He conversed with his father 
on the gubject, who always answered him with 
arguments unsound in themselves, and 'whose 
force was more dependant upon the parental 
sternness with which they were urged; than upon 
their consistency with truth or right reason. 


| These absolute replies 8ilenced the youth. at the 


time ; but when he became of an age to think 
and judge without fear of the paternal frown, the 
arguments used by. his parent and the air of au- 
thority with which they were enforced came up 
in review before his mind. 'Their inconclusive- 
ness was now apparent, andthe young man turn- 
ed with disgust from doctrines which had: been 
thus forced upon: his: belief, and which had been 
backed by. arguments which he now gaw to be 


im- 
pression..on the upripe- intellect of: a mere boy. 
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continually call for fire to come down from hea- 


To an 


Who can be 9urprised . that that young man be- 
came an avowed infidel? His case was more 


Infant. 


| compared with. the boor who, upon-looking upon 
a great historical painting, designed and executed 
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deplorable than that of a person who had never | by a master of the art, should contemptuously 


heard the sound of the gogspel trumpet. His 
mind had become incapacitated 'from listening 
with any patience to the arguments of christian 
believers. He had found one christian faulty in 
the extreme, and he set down the whole 8ystem 
as an imposture, propped by silly arguments and 
enforced upon men's minds by an appeal to their 
ſears. | 

A great part of the incredulity of which pro- 
fessors complain, may be attributed to the un- 
christian conduct, and the dishonest arguments 
of believers themselves. Many persons embark 
inthe defence of christianity who know not what 
it teaches—who are not imbued with a spirit of 
love, and who, while professing to be the cham- 
pions. of a faith which teaches good will to men; 


ven and consume those who differ from them- 
elves in gpeculative belief. What but a harvest 
of infidelity can spring up where 8uch seed is 
planted ? 

But I am not disposed to lay all the blame 
upon believers. It needs very little sagacity to 


perceive that as man is not accountable to his 


fellow for his unbelief, s80'is he not to make the 
follies of others an excuse for coming to a wrong 
conclusion on the most dignified and important of 
all 8ubjects. We are bound to judge for our- 
gelves, and we' do _unwisely to reject a s8ystem 
because its defenders are weak or wicked, If 
an ignorant -lecturerzshould render himself ridi- 
ulous by taking a false view of the Newtonian 
8ystem of philosophy—if his arguments should be 
unsound and his illustrations unhappily chosen, we 
should not -reject the system on account of his 
incompetency to treat upon it. It is equally un- 
fair to denounce christianity because some of its 
professed advocates excite our pity and our 1n- 
dignation instead of enlightening our reason. 
Incredulous persons take great credit to them- 
gelves for being s8uperior to popular errors, as 
they choose to term many articles of belief. But 
such persons should bear in mind that if their 
unbelief results from an inability to. appreciate 
true excellence, instead of the possession of a 
mind 8uperior to the prejudices of education and 
tradition, their boasted independence 18 no, bet- 
ter than the obstinacy of a blind man, who de- 
clares there is. no 8un because he cannot ee it. 
'The incredulous man would hardly like to be 


pronounce it a senseless bauble, because unable 
to detect its close resemblance to nature and de- 
Stitute of refined taste. Such an observer might 
object that the grand specimen of art before him 
could be applied to no practical use—that it could 


{not be made to draw a .plough, to grind corn, or 


to turn a mill wheel, He would be insensible to 
the sublime effect of the position of the figures, 
the expression of the countenances, the soul- 
beaming eyes, the display of varied passions— 
neither could he admire the imagination which 
conceived 80 happy a combination. But the ab- 
8ence of taste on his part would not prove his 8u- 
periority to those who admired the painting. His 
sneer would be the result of folly, and his disrel- 
ish for the subject would betray his imbecility of 
mind. and barrenness of imagination. 

It 1s an easy thing to sneer at the gospel, to 
distrust everything miraculous and wonderful ; 
but there is often more folly, and more lack of 
penetration in disbelieving than in believing ; 


| and I believe that, in many instances, the 8uper- 


cilious 8neer of sceptics arises from a want of 
heart to feel the sublimity of the christian faith, 
more than from superiority to vulgar preju- 
dices. | Q 


4H 


TO AN INFANT, 
Original. 


Trov * living miniature? of her as dear 

As sunlight to the eye, or spring to bird, 
How oft I've gazed upon thy features fair, 

And felt the teaching spirit in me stirred, 
To kneel and pray for virtue, —yea, I've wept 
For heart as pure and mild as hers. who slept, 
And rose full conscious of more strength within 
To crush the tempter, and the power of sin. 


To hear thy voice when sleep had from thee fled, 
Hath made my heart leap with ecstatic joy ; 

* That is thy-own dear babe !* my soul hath said, 
And I've become a child with thee to toy; 

And if communing with the master mind ' 

In philosophic lore, delight T find, 

Far less unwearying is the joy I feel, 

When thy 8weet smiles of gladness o'er me steal. 


- 


Ah ! who could wearied be, if from on high 
An angel came to tell of heayenly things ? 
But while I've thee, I need no angel nigh, 
For much of heaven to me thy sweet face brings, — 
And pondering on its revelations, bright, 
I 8eem. to $ee unveiled the spirit's light, 
That oft is hidden in its secret home, 
By sin's dark power, which too s0on will come. 
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None but the Searcher of the soul ean know 

The tremblings of my heart when sickness came, . 
And made thy features like the driven snow, 

When on it shone the sun's last lingering beam, 
Tinging its bosom with that hue of death 
That plays upon the cheek, ere yet the breath 
Of the consumptive to her fate is brought, — - 
To think that thou couldst die—too awful thought ! 


And then to have thy laughing eyes again 
Look out in joy to tell the sickness flown, 
O God! no prisoner in the dungeon lain, + 
More rapture felt to freedom's gift to own ! 
New light was given to the world around, 
New melody to nature's simplest sound,— 
'The air and earth, sea, skies, and all my soul, 
Seemed full of joy that thou, sweet child, wert *whole.” 


God of the child, the sire, and truth divine, 

'Throw round this human-angel thine own ara ! 
Led by thy Spirit, make her ever thine, 

And for life's woes thy faithful love her balm ; 
And if ere ours be run, her life's 8ands fail, 
Prepare us, Father, for the bitter wail ; 

O grant us then the christian hope to meet 
Where the freed 8oul immortal joys shall greet. 


Harerhill, Mass, 
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NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY DELTA. 
Origina). 
WRITTEN FOR A 80N. 


Ix these notes, my son, I have followed no par- 
ticular order, I have just 8et down my remarks 
as they occurred to me. For the 8ake, however, 
of making an easy and ready reference to the. 
passages commented on at any time, I have num- 
bered the notes or paragraphs, 8s that an index 
may be very eastly constructed. In this way, 
also, they could very readily be arranged in the 
order of the books of the New Testament, or in 
the order of some system of theological topics. 
Like my conversations with you, these notes 
are chiefly intended to explain and apply these 
ancient writings. With a few exceptions, which 
consist chiefly of critical remarks on the original, 
these observations are either explanatory or prac- 
tical. I wish you to understand well these sacred 
and valuable records, so that you may be pre-- 
8erved as well from a pernicious neglect of them 
as from imbibing vulgar and erroneous interpre- 
. tations. And s8till more earnestly do I desire, 
that the important truths and suggestions which 
these scriptures contain may be thoughtfully pon- 
dered, and by strenuous resolutions, well 8us- 
tained exertions, and frequent self-examination 
adopted and applied as regulating principles 0 
your conversation and conduct 


| 


-* 


} 


{| meaning. 


{| tion. 
|| clined to expunge the word sins, and use instead 
|| thereof, trespasses, transgres81i0ns or wrong dogs. 


Notes on the New Testament. 


Written with these- intentions, let these notes 
sometimes occupy an hour of leisure and serious 


| meditation ; and O let not my /sincere desires 


and prayers for your religious welfare, for want 
of a little exertion on your part, be altogether 
unfulfilled. 


1. . Matt. i. 21 : © Thou must call him Jesus ; 
for he will deliver his people from ther 81s.” 


First, permit me to make a remark upon the 
alteration I have made in the translation. I have 
substituted the word deliver for 8ave, because I 
think the word save has been 80 long in common 
use, and is become. s0 familiar to the ear that it 
fails to arrest attention, or conyey any definite 
I think it would be better—more con- 
ducive to a clear and accurate conception of the 
thing signified—if 8uch hackneyed terms were 
dismissed, and others more definite employed 1n 
their place. I, accordingly, mean. to use here- 
aſter deliver for save, and deliverance for salva- 
In making my translation I was much in- 


Any of these convey more exactly the meaning 


|] of the original word, which is, .to deviate from a 


path—the right path. The two former, however, 
are nearly as much used in theological writings 
as 811 ;.the latter, however, would, in almost all 
cases, form an excellent 8ubstitute, which you 
will find me frequently employing in my conver- 
sations and addresses to you. ; 

You will recollect of having access at one time 
to a Bible, at the end of which was a list of scrip- 
ture names, with the signification of each attach- 
ed. It was, and I believe till is, customary with 
most oriental nations, as well as the Jews, to de- 
8ignate their children by such significant names. 
As instances of the application of these significant 
names you will recollect why Eve had her name ; 
why Abram was changed into Abraham, and Ja- 
cob into Israel; why Benjamin had. his name ; 
and, to enumerate no more, why Samuel—heard 
of God—was applied to the child of his mother's 
many prayers. In conformity with this cugtom 
the Sent of God has a name bestowed upon him 


from on high, significant of his office, and the ob- 
ject of his mission, 


It is a question which many ask themselves, 
Who are the people whom Jesus will deliver 
from their errors and consequent wrong doings ? 
It is a question which has been much agitated 


among polemical theologians, —upon which val- 


from the dominion of whatever causes them to 


names, almost withont number, have been written, 
and sermons' certainly without number, number- 
less, have: been preached. Much; therefore, it 
may be hence inferred, may be s8aid upon both 
sides of this interesting question. Some main- 
tain that all men will eventually be delivered 


sin or do wrong ; while upon the opposite side of 
the question, it is maintained that only a few—an 
elect few—will be benefited by the saving pow- 
er of Jesus, TI'think the time of either of us 
might be better occupied than in entering into a 
minute discussion of this question, except 80 far 
as it affects our sentiments of God's benevolent 
and fatherly character. I will, therefore, only 
very briefly state my opinion, and glance at a 
few of its foundations. To advocate it at full 
length would require a volume instead of a note. 

Strictly 8peaking, © his people * includes only 


the Jewish nation, for to that people only were | 


the personal ministrations of Jesus addregsed—to 
them confined. But he was sent by the Father 
of our race, not solely to the ©lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,* but universally * to seek and to 


save that which was lost ; * to be, ma short, *the | 


Savior of the '"world.* For scripture evidence, 
the testimony of John the Baptist, and of John 
the beloved disciple, is enough for my satisfaction 
confirmed as these testimonies are by the general 
tenor of all the 8acred records. John the Baptist 
8ays, (John 1. 29.) *Behold the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world.* John 
the beloved disciple s8nith, (1 John ii. 2.) *He 
(Jesus) is a propitiation for our 8ins ; and wot for 
ours only, but also for the whole world ; * and, 
again, (1 John iv. 14.) * We have 8een laid bo 
testify that the Father sent the Son to be the Sa- 
vior of the world.* You will find abundance of 
sImilar testimony in the New Testament. Be- 
Sides it 8eems to me derogatory to all rational 
and right views of the character of our heavenly 
Father, to 8uppose that He is not willing that 
*all men should be saved,” or that only a favorite 
few of his common offspring are to be benefited 
by his greatest gift—his Soni. No! it cannot 
from the heart be believed that He who causeth 
his rain to descend on the unjust as well as the 
just, 8hould be partial in the distribution of the 
deliverance and the blessings of which he has 
constituted his Son the dispenser. | 
From what is Jesus to deliver mankind ? 
From their 8ins ; that is, from the dominion, the 
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Mo nee 


the 8ame motive. 


Power of everything which influences them to 
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deviate, to turn aside from the: path which con- 
8cience dictates, Not from original gin, not from 
the punishment of sin for endless' ages, but from 
the prevailing power of our lower propensities, 
and our erroneous opinions of happiness, and our 
unfaithfulness to duty, which are the springs and 
80urces of our wrong doings and of the accom- 
panying infelicities ; not fromthe former ficti- 
fious, but from the latter real evils, did Jesus 
come to deliver us, * his people.* It is this de- 
liverance alone which will ever bring you, or me, 
or any of us, to the full enjoyment of that for 
which our Father has destined us—pure and per- 
fect peace, and joy in a holy spirit. 

I have thus given you my opinions as to the 
office of the Messiah signified by his name—Je- 
gus : he delivers us from our wrong states of 
mind and desire, from consequent wrong doing, 
and from consequent misery. And now, as an 
appropriate termination of your meditations upon 
this s8ubject, I would wish you to dwell awhile 
upon this question, * What must I do to be 
s8aved'—to be delivered from my spiritual mala- 
dies? This is the most important question con- 
nected with the subject. 


2. Matt. vi. 2, 5, 16: 
they have their reward.” 

This is the ironical expression by which Jevus 
denoted his sense- of the insignificance of the re- 
ward which the Pharisees obtained, when they 
performed their religious services—alms-giving, 
praying and fasting—solely from a desire 'to se- 
cure the. applause of men, It will apply to a 
thougand other actions which are performed from 
The world © often peeps through 
the curtain of the dark,” and detects the motive ; 
then their worshiper 1s rewarded with contempt. 
But even when 8uccessful in obtaining the world's 
applause, what is it ? An unsatisfactory gratifi- 
cation, not to be named in comparison with a 
consciousness of acting from high and worthy 
motives, which conscience and God approve. 
Cultivate, therefore, self-approbation ; mortify 
the pitiful craving for human applause. 


* Verily I 8ay unto you, 


es 


SIN A HARD MASTER, 
Original. 
Tax attention of the reader is invited to a few 
considerations respecting sin as master. And, 
1. It allows no time for rest. The man wo 
should be 8o driven by his employers as to be 
denied sufficient time for rest, would consider 
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himself inbumanly treated. We all denounce 
those who require: their 8ervants to labor more 
hours than their strength will justify. We call 
them hard and cruel masters. But how 1s it 
with 8in ? Take a case. Here is a man whom 
8in has employed to commit the crime of murder. 
Now, after having committed this act, does in 
let its gervant rest ? 
downy bed of ease on which to repose his weary 
limbs? We speak not here of the conscience, 
the repose of the heart, for all know that the 
heart would -be miserable ; but we. speak of the 
© bodily condition of the sinner. Has the outer 
man rest ! So far from this he must fly from 
justice the moment the fatal deed is done. He 
may have a home of plenty ; his dwelling may 
be the habitation of splendor and grandeur ; he 
may have a wife and children, and a large circle 
of friends—<till he must fly. He must leave all ; 
he at once becomes an outcast—he is hunted 
from place to place—from country to country. 
By night he must wander, and by day he must 
watch. Cold or hot, wet or dry, he must go. 
Now he climbs the distant mountain—now he 
roams the trackless forest ; now he seceks to hide 
himself in a lonely caye—and now he catches a 


moment of disturbed sleep on the cold, damp 
earth. Thus he flies ; a vagabond in the earth, 
a guilty wretch which fears to meet his own 
child. How true is the language of Scripture— 
*'The wicked have no day nor night.* Such is the 


gervice of 8in! How cruel ! how hard ! 
would be the servant of 8uch a master ? 
2, $Sin gives no remuneration for the service 
it requires. 
are 8timulated by the hope of an adequate com- 
pensation. This nerves the arm of all in the va- 
rious hardships of life. This stimulates us to 
rise early and work late ; and without this there 
is no inducement to labor. * We are not satisfied 
with promises—we want every agreement faith- 
fully fulfilled. Now does sin give this adequate 


Who 


remuneration ? Does it fulfill the promises it | 


makes ? Look around upon society. 

Here, for instance, is a young man whom sin 
has called to the haunts of dissipation. He has 
genius and talents which would give him the 
proudest rank in society; he has accomplish- 
ments and attainments which would gain him ad- 
mittance to the first circles of fashion and. refine- 
ment ; he has wealth: that would enable him to 
live in splendor, All these qualities and pogges- 
810ns he brings with him into the Service of in ; 


Does it spread for him a 


ration of sin all the world over. 


[its s8ervants. 


In all labor which we perform, we 


Sin a hard Master. - 


| but what is his remuneration ? It would seem 


that he is entitled to something great ; but what 
does he have? Why, he has promises ; he is 
told that stolen waters are sweet, and that bread 
eaten in 8ecret is pleasant—that the wicked are 
not in trouble as other men. But promises, un- 
less fulfilled, are poor pay ; and yet these are all 
the votaries of sin obtain; for God has said the 
way of the”transgressor is hard; and that he 
turneth the way of the wicked upside down. 
And 80 it is; for 800n the genius and talent of 
this young man are destroyed, his accomplish- 
ments and attainments are exchanged for rude- | 
ness and-disgusting incivility ; his wealth is. 8cat- 
tered to the winds, and he is left the mere wreck | 
of what he once was! And this is the remune- | 
Its promises are 
deception ; its repose, ruin; its rewards, dis- 
grace ; its ways, darkness ; its end, death, Its 
home is poverty, its companions misery, and its 
food poison. 

Nor is this all. - The more assiduous we are 
in the service of sin, the worse is our condition ; 
the more we labor, the poorer we grow ; the 
faster we run, the deeper are we involyed in 
misery ; the more faithful we are, the greater Is 
our wretchedness, Is not sin, therefore, a cruel 
master? Were it not for deception, it could not 
obtain a 8ingle servant. - It is by holding out 
promises which it never fulfills, by raising expec- 
tations which are never met, by offering encour- 
agements which are never realized, that it gains} 
The man who: becomes a thief, a 
murderer, a gambler, is promised a benefit from 
his sin ; and yet all history and experience de- 
clare that every sin is a curse ; that sin brings 
ruin, poverty, and shame. Hence the repeated 
cautions of the Bible about the deceptions of sin, 
© By fair 8peeches deceive the hearts of the 8im- 
ple.* * With all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness.”. *You have used deceit against your own 
go0uls,” 

Such 1s 8in as a master—and-who would enlis 
in its service? Reader ! as you value rest and 
happiness, shun sin. It is an enemy, though 
transformed into an angel of light... It is a lion 
from the beginning ; and, therefore, believe no! 
though it promises peace, saſfety, and liberty. 


Boston, Mass. 0, A. $. 
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In doing what we ought we degerve no Hon 


because it is our duty. 
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REVELATIONS TO THE DYING.” , 
\ Original. 
BY MRS. JULIA = GUO TE: 


Nons told her she must die. 
And time wore on, and earth, to her, lost none 
Of its transcendent beauty, nor the voice 
Of hope its lulling 8weetness, though the last 
Faint drops of her young heart were icing o'er 
As if chill winds had 8wept them, and her breath 
Wavered and 8ank, as doth a wounded bird's. 
Still she hoped on, and smiled, and gazed abroad, 
And raised her pale, thin hands (thro* which' the hght 
Streamed as thro* rose-hued glass) to grasp the flow'rs 
Tendered by those she loved, and warbled forth 
Though with an infant's feebleness the songs 
That were $0 dear, and glanced her dim young eyes 
With joy upon her wardrobe, and planned out 
For weeping listeners many a festive scene, 
The ttme she should be well ! 

Oh it is wrong 
To let the young and ignorant go down 
Unto the very borders of the grave, 
Grasping their earthly idols to the last, 
Without one ray of heavenly light to cheer 
The dark and lonely road. But they whose lives 
Were twined 80 closely with that suffering girl's, 
Like her. were blind, nor heard consumption's voice 
Whisper its awful mandate, and the spell 
Remained unbroken : none could find the heart 
To tell her she must die. 
But God is merciful; and doth not leave 
The 80ul to strive in darkness. One bright morn, 
When that pale one seemed better than her wont, 
She called her mother to her side, and 8ang 
A death hymn in her ear, 


Mother, draw near to me, 
And start not when I tell thee I must die ! 
Should not the birdling flee 
To its far home, when storms are in the sky ? 
Dear mother ! ere yon sun is in the west, 
I shall be clasped unto my Savior's breast. 


Restrain those falling tears ; 
Joy, joy, thou givest another child to God ! 

There are no doubts, no fears, 
Shadowing the path by a Redeemer trod ;— 
His 8mile still lingers in the gloomy vale, 
Joy for thy child, his promise cannot fail. 


| How 8trangely I have clung 
To the frail gems of this polluted earth, 
Forgetting him who wrun 
From death's deep dregs our right to heav*nly birth, 
Content to fold my spirit's soaring wings, 
And worship the faint type of glorious things. 


| -  - Oh II would not upbraid, 
Sweet mother, one 80 kind, 80 dear as thou, 
: Yet, yet thou shouldst have prayed 
With thy sick child, and taught her 80ul to bow, 
_ Inall its bitter 8ufferings, to the will 
Of Him whose voice the raven's cry doth till. 


; ; 'Then what a triumph hour 
Would this, 80 full of wo. to thee have been, 
| For thy own spirit's dower 


OB ——— 


are no fiction—with a very 


at throne eau vu ue tvs en | 


Had been high victory over grief and sin, 
And I as calmly had lain down to rgst, 
As when a babe I slumbered on thy breast. 


But God 1s merciful, 
And will in time impart rich grace to thee ; 
Fear not, for thou shalt cull 
The buds of faith from life's unwithering tree, 
Such as do in this dying heart now bloom, 
To yield thee fruit when thou hast passed the tomb. 


Mother, I heard last night 
- (Didst thou not hear?) Sweet mugsic in the air, 
And to my eager sight 
Came bright winged spirits, with their flowing hair 
And golden harps, and sweetly melting eyes, 
Thrilling my s0ul with their rich melodies. 


It was no dream, no dream /! 
I felt his glance my trembling bosom scan, 
And like some rushing stream, 
His low-breathed words through all my being ran, — 
Yea, he whose eye on Calvary waxed dim, 
Told me that I this day should be with him. 


And then they passed away 
With alleluias to the opening sky ! 
Not all—two dear ones stay, 
. The sister loves, whose- early graves are nigh. 
Dost thou not see them, mother? there they stand 
Gazing with bright smiles on thee—hand in hand. 


Oh, how we wept for them, 
The blessed babes, when Jesus called them home, 
To wear a diadem, 
Brighter than princes, —free and wild to roam, 
Like uncaged birds throughout unbounded space, 
Would thou couldst now behold each cherub face. 


But thou wilt 8ee them when 
Death lifts the veil that dims thy vision now ; 

I 8hall be with them then ; 
Fear not, grieved-one, let glory gem thy brow, 
We will sustain thee in the parting hour, 
And guide thee home, for God will give us power. 


Mother, one farewell kiss ! 
I faint—I languisgh—now my spirit soars ! 
| Oh what o*erwhelming bliss 
This dreaded death in my rapt bosom pours ; 
Who talks of darkness ? I am now in light : 
Earth, earth ! thou only wearest the gloomy might.” 


She rose to God—and not one eye was wet 

In that hushed room, but. every heart drew hope 

And strength, and trust, from that sweet death-bed 
gcene, 

Nor feared again the voice of him whom men 

Have called the KinG or TzRrRoORs ! 


Towanda, Pa. 
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RIDICULE, 
Original, 


PxRSONS capable of meanness do err in 8uppo»- 
8ing themselves servants of God and believers 
in Christ. He that is capable of taking an un- 
due advantage of an opponent, of sneering at him 
and reviling bim, and trying to raise a laugh at 
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the expense of a man who chances to differ in 


and may be in good standing with the brethren. 


elves ; for then we want but the power to equal 
the Bonners, the Calvins,- the Neros, and other 
murderers of olden time. To endeavor to put 
down principles by ridicule betrays quite as bad 
a Spirit as to endeavor to put them down by 
penalties and pains ; for while the latter injure 
the body, the former is intended to wound the 
mind. 


Are we very sore when the wait of Voltaire, or | 


the gibes of Thomas Paine, are leveled at our 


creed. No doubt we have cause to feel xo; yet] 


not more $0 than others have when we level our 


Shafts of ridicule at their peculiar systems of faith. | 
It 3s by ridicule that we endeavor to force people | 
| were peculiarly obnoxious to ridicule, and that 
satire might have sent its shafts into the very 
| heart of their temple ! 


into Silence. This is particularly obnoxious im 
pubhe lecturers who are called upon to speak 
before mixed assemblies, of various character and 
degrees of intelligence. They may raise a laugh 


from s8ome dozen or two weak men, and this | 


laugh may be directed against the doctrine which 
they oppose. But what does this sound of un- 
tumely mirth indicate? Does it form an argu- 
ment ? does it convince the judgment ? is it an 
ally of truth? Is a peal of laughter one of the 
weapons used by Christ for the pulling down the 
strong holds of ﬆsm ? Some men of weak nerves 
may, mdeed, be disconcerted and silenced by 


laughter directed against themselves. Others | 


have been silenced by the rack, the gibbet, and 
the faggot. If there is persecution in the latter 
Ccase, it also exists in the former case. If a dis- 
putant endeavors to maintain that certain princi- 


Some brutal jest upon his person, his profession, 
or his private character, I am endeavoring to put 
down his doctrines by force ; and am as blame- 
worthy as if I used a club or a brickbat. All 
extraneous and irrelevant means are persecution. 
I know of a Quaker who compelled 

to attend the Quaker meeting on pain of being 
diszmissed from his employment ; and the same 
Quaker frequently threatened his son with chas- 


tisement for attending the Universalist church ! | 


Yet this man makes a great outcry about liberty 
of conscience ; and likes to be permitted the free 


exerains of his coun julgmint—but what oo his 


fallen. 


| the subject of a pleasant jest ? 


| 8ubject of religion. 
| openly by a very great portion of our citizens,, 
ples are true, and I raise a laugh against him by | 
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| professions amount to? 'They only add to his 
opinion from himself, is no christian though he || 
may have the title of Rev. affixed to his name, || 


condemnation. _ 
Now 1 de not pretend to teach that ridicule is 


| persecution in its greatest extent ; but that it is 

It is in yain to talk of Catholic persecutions, of | 
bloody martyrdoms and heathen buffetings, while | 
we have the spirit of persecution among our- || | 
[The Quaker compelled his hired man to attend | 
| his meeting on pain of dismission from his service. | 
|Now we all know that that was persecution for | 
| opinion's sake ; but suppose that he had held 
| the man up to ridicule, and permitted him to en- | 
[joy no quiet ; continually irritated his feelings, | 
| and made him a laughing stock to his compan- | 
[zons. Would that have been any less persecu- | 
tion ? 


| to enlighten his judgment, and convince his rea- 


an illegitimate weapon in the hands of the dispu- 


tant is undeniable; and we are not at hberty to 


use it because the enemies of our faith do =o. | 


Would that have been the natural mode 


Son 2 Do we find that the Savior ever under- 
took this method of convincing his hearers—did 
he assail even the Scribes and Pharisees in this 
manner? Yet who does not know that they 


The Savior reproved 
them in sober earnest. Error did not excite his 


|mirth, but it raised his indignation ; it filled him 


with sorrow and he wept over Jerusalem, the 
Are we wiser or better than Jesus that ' 
we may make a mock of in, and use error for 
0. P. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
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FRUITS CF IRRELICION. 

PE 
IT is a fact not to be disguised that in our coun-| 
try there is a great deal of scepticiszm on the 
Unbelief is not avowed 


because it is unpopular. But here let us pause 
a moment m the outset, and bestow a passmg 


| notice upon that very fact. However offense 
| to the popular taste may be men's religious prin-/ 
| other hand, there are thousands who profess to 
| be honestly persuaded not only of the falsity of 


religion, but also of its ruinous tendency. Yet 


where is the benevolence of which these men! 
moghmymge ane. Iran: bor 
| The truth is confessed that there are a few in- 
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Fruits of Irreligion. 


stances in Which this is undertaken, but never 
without first 8ecuring againstJoss. If a prospect 


of gain, of pecuniary support is held out, unbe- 


lieving apostles may be willing to labor in such 
a cause ; but who ever heard of infidels engaging 
faithfully and perseveringly in a crusade against 
religion, wading through blood, loss of property, 
and continual ignominy for the sake of planting 


the standard of unbelief on the ramparts of chris- | 


tianity? What occasions this vast difference 
between religious believers and unbelievers ? 
The latter can give but one answer. They will 
Say, that as there 1s no existence save in this 
world, and as there are no pleasures but earthly 
ones, it is not worth our while to throw away our 
only chance of enjoyment for the 8ake of persua- 
ding fools of their folly! What more powerful 
argument could be advanced to show the deba- 
ging and demoralizing effect of irreligion ? They 
here admit that their principles lead them to dis- 
regard the welfare of mankind—to risk nothing 
in order to benefit their species. 'They here 
declare that having no hope beyond the grave, 
and no higher motives of action than worldly ag- 
grandizement, they can perform no disinterested 
deeds. O, infidelity, how lovely dost thou ap- 
pear ! Thou mightest be personated by a traf- 


ficking Jew, at a loss to decide whether it will be| 


most profitable to sell a medicine which will heal 
a whole nation of some ſearful epidemic, or to 
let them die off, that he may purchase their old 
clothes at a cheap rate when they are gone ! 

If 8uch be the effect of unbelief upon its vota- 
ries, need we any other argument, need we any 
other charge, in order to insure its condemnation 
by every thinking being whose heart is not com- 
pounded of flint and steel ? 

There is yet another answer which the unbe- 
liever may give to our question ; but it is 80 pal- 
pably absurd and contradictory, that it scarcely 
degerves the name of a reply. It has been said, 
that although religion is all a superstition, till no 
nation 8hould be without it ; as it is a great 
as8istant to government, and hes a tendency to 
keep community in order; to render citizens 
obedient to the laws, moral, and attentive to the 
regular business of life. Now I am of the ame 
Opinion, in 80 far as respects the harmonizing ef- 
fect of religion ; but if religion be this useful 
thing, and till is an imposition, then is truth di- 
vided against itself. If the unbeliever will not 
as8ail religion because it makes men orderly, 


moral and industrious, then we would advise the 
VOL. VI1. 43 
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unbeliever to embrace it himself, or otherwise 
how can he hope to become a 2664 citizen ? But 
he, doubtless, supposes that persons who are 8uf- 


| eieatly enlightened to understand the deceptive 


| 


character of religion, have no need of any 8uch 
restraining influence, but will be sufficiently mo- ' 
ral without it. If the reader will pardon this di- 
gression, we will briefly proceed to g8how that 
men will not be virtuous without. the aid of re- 
ligion—for such 1s the object of this essay. 


Mankind are 80.constituted that they must aim 
high in order to reach. a given point. A man 
Setting out on a journey would. make but slow 
progress, if he thought but of the step which he 


|| was taking, and paused before he again lifted his 


ſoot, to decide whether he should do. so or not. 


His mind's eye is. fixed on the goal—otherwise 


| 


he would not travel at all. A man setting out in 
any pursuit continually looks beyond him. Oth- 
erwise he would make no attainment whateyer. 
The young carpenter looks forward to the time 
when he shall become a master builder, or a con- 
tractor. Still he may never be anything but a 
Journeyman mechanic. When he first commen- 
ces with planing boards, he looks forward to the 
time when he shall dovetail, shingle and join. 
Unless he does 80, he will never do anything but 
plane boards. The young printer when learning 
the cases and setting types, anticipates in imagi- 
nation the time when he shall make: up, impose 
and justify bis matter. Otherwise he will never 
do anything but set types and distribute them 
again, The young book-binder when commen- 
cing by folding and stitching sheets, looks to the 
time when he shall cover, letter, and take in 
work. 'The cabin boy who is occasionally sent 
aloft to becket a royal, looks forward to the day 
when he shall knot, splice, reef, steer, and fit 
rigging. He also learns to take an observation, 
and puzzles himself with logarithms, im the hope 
that he shall one day be competent to take charge 
of a ship ; and unless he were to attend to such 
matters, he would. never gain a higher grade 
though he went to sea until all the blood in his 
veins turned to salt water. The lad in the count- 
ing house, who is occasionally employed to copy 
letters, go to the post-office, make out bills, give 
receipts, and run for the gauger or inspector, 
expects one day to post books, make out accounts 
current, fit out ships, take out policies of in- 
surance, deposite and draw, export goods, and 
vote for the governor. The young student of 
medicine who begins by scrutinizing the human 
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skeleton, and learning the names of the parietal, 
frontal, occipital, and temporal bones of the skull, 
looks forward to the time when he shall com- 
mence his hospital practice, and cure the ills 
which flesh 1s heir to. 

But your man of simple morality, to what does 
he look forward, what goal does he aim at, and 
to what higher degree does he aspire ? Perhaps 
he thinks it a sufficient reward to obtain the re- 
spect of his fellows. But that would induce only 
to an appearance of morality. If he could make 
men believe him honest, like Iago, his end would 
be answered. It should, therefore be his aim, 
and his study not. to be moral, but to appear 80. 
But perhaps it will be answered ; why cannot a 
man simply attain to morality and rest there, 
even as the apprentice becomes a journeyman 
mechanic and goes no higher 2 We will ac- 
knowledge that it would be possible for a man to 
attain to simple morality, if the objector will carry 
out the comparison and tell us who 1s the master 


carpenter that shall lay out his work for him ; | 


for although many men may seek no higher 
grade than that of journeymen, yet there must 
be masters to find them something to do. Thus 
it is with the truly moral man ; he looks to the 
Master for employment and for his wages—but 
then he 1s a religious as well as a moral man. 

I have enlarged upon this point because it is 
very usual to hear unbelievers say, ©I do not be- 
ſieve in any thing supernatural ; but I believe 
sImply in doing justice between man and man, 
and doing all the good to my fellow-creatures 
that I can.*' Now all this sounds very well, 
and is pronounced with great self-complacency 
by the votaries of unbelief. But simply to say 
this, amounts to nothing. Every thief, robber, 
or assas8in will s8ay as much. But no induce- 
ment 1s here given us to do well, or to promote 
the happiness of mankind. Not a. word is said 
on that point. Will men do anything without a 
motive ? Perhaps they will tell us- that morality 
is good for 8ociety. Will that abstract truth in- 
duce a man to forego an opportunity to enrich 
himself by a secret fraud ? Why should a man 
conquer his passions, subdue his lusts, and per- 


form acts of. disinterested benevolence, merely | 


because it is consistent with the fitness of things 
for him to do 80? We have read of patriots 
who died for their country ; but it would have 
been pain for them to have lived, as they would 
have met the scorn of their fellows—and they 
degired the applaugse of future generations. Ver- 
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ily they had their reward, But who save reli- 
gious men, haye perished, for the answer of a 
good conscience, and haye opposed vice at the 
imminent hazard of their lives. There have 
been many. unbelievers—let them show us a 
faithful Peter, a Paul, or one who, like Jesus, 
had everything in this world to lose by assailing 
iniquity, and yet persevered unto death. 'The 
atheists of the French Revolution talked of virtue 


while they murdered their countrymen by thou- 


sands ;, and you will hear unbelieyers of our own 
land talking eloquently in praise of virtue. while 
they are guilty of almost every excess. 

Aſter all, the 8urest way to discover whether 
virtue and irreligion may go together, is to in- 
quire what has been and till is the character of 
such as deny revealed religion. It will be dis- 
covered that, in most cases, while they declare 
that there is enough in Nature alone to teach 
man his duty, they care very little about their 
duty ; while they talk wisely about -human con- 
duct, and what men ought to do, their own con- 
duct is scandalous, at least privately if not openly 
Persuade a man that virtue 1s a mere tem- 
porary affair, perishing with the body, and he 
must lose his respect for it ; for, being-immortal, 
we can entertain little regard for that which per- 
ishes. An atheist talks of what is noble, dig- 
nified, just, and admirable, and then goes out and | 
acts precisely in. opposition to what he has ex- | 
tolled and honored. The seducer is governed | 
by the law of honor, and will quickly fight a duel 
with a man who gives him the he—yet he will 
lie and cruelly deceive an innocent. and depen- 
dent virgin, in order to gain her love, and having 
gained it, he will ruin all her hope in this world, 
for the sake of a momentary gratification. Yet |} 
this man is © the 80ul of honor,” and believes him- 
elf capable of always doing right, from an ab- 
stract love of justice and honorable conduct. 
But no finite being can attain perfection, but by 
following the footsteps of him who was guided by 


infinite wisdom. BETHA. 
Boston, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS DIALOGUE, 
Original. 
ANNIE, (@ very young girl,)—GERALDINE, (80Me 
years older.) 
ANNIE. A merry Christmas ! coun Geraldine, 
How I do love these good old holidays, 
Bringing the festal wreath and friendly gift, 


The lightsome dance, and union of loved friends ! 
Indeed, Geraldine, Christmas is merry ! 


> 
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Grnarving. And it is holy too—a holy day, [| THE STUDENT'S AIDS TO SELF-EDUCATION, 
_ When glorious retrospects come up, of Him ; ok 
Whose birth it celebrates, Hast ever heard, Pen vane 
Beloved Annie, how, on this same morn, WHERE $hall I obtain aid ? is the inquiry of ma- 
Near nineteen centuries ago, a star, 4; FE: T; mw | 
A bright, lone star rose in the shadowed east, uy ny Os t themselves for the ministry. bs 
_ led the wise men to Judea's King ? not this qustion often made without due reflection 
"That King, whose mighty reign had been foretold : . 4 
Fang rpms Adthreens An ies} prog we il | that, in the most important particulars, every 
A Judge to rule the heart—a Prince of Peace— || Student must educate himself? that no man can 
= ar - ord = he om ? Coun, Ti give him—what composes the most stable basis 
OE nr Ron ey tune ann? eepped ay 1s of duccens —i dfout Ys" of truth, a 
Of royal purple, lying on a bed ||studious disposition, a persevering diligence, and 
"Of downy Tuxury ? Think*st thou He lay a supreme desire for the adyancement of uncor- 
Guarded by nurses, canopied by gold, q FT Py 
_ In s0me proud palace of the ancient kings? rupted christianity ? No acquaintance with the 
I 80, Oh rat 2 vg a bed of 9 rep : classics, with time consecrated languages, or 
manger where the brutes were daily fed, . . | 
So the treat habe. whos wits mon. came, with the oriental Sages, can give these. No al- 
Laden with fragrant gifts to worship Him. ma mater, degrees, or diplomas, can confer them. 
@ | And without them, though a ma 
ANNIE. Poor babe ! How came he there ? had he no : S atone 24 DS able to 
friend, 8olve all the problems of the exact sciences, to 
No tender father to provide a home ? penetrate all the mysteries of the Arabic, Synac, 


I thought that kings were sons of kings, EL v3". 
ad oe on thn nas ofeantiand ao and Pers1an tongues, to talk in Hebrew, write in 


Surely, this babe was not like England's kings, Greek, and dispute in Latin, and be adorned 
Was he, dear Geraldine ? with all the graces of the finished orator, God 


Guenarninu..... ht not tte | will not own him as a minister of the cross. But 
Yet was he born of greater parentage with these, and an ordinary share of intellect and 
Than any king of earth. He was the Son one that riohtly looks 
| Of Him who sits upon the heavenly throne, carry ings CUnure, : wr ; SY 
[And rules the universe—of Him, whose name around him and within him, can find cause to 
| y haben 3 mo nations, and nos despond. The student must throw aside the 
ehovah, King of Hosts ! yes, mightier far . : | 
F4 Was that poor babe, nurzed on a bed of straw, haste, the intense desire to enter at once upon 
Than princes, on the regal couch of down. the active duties of the ministry, and be wilhng 
| His greatness was 1n soul, his power in love / iate xuitable time to prenaration. Ma- 
"7 From the rich kingdom in the land of heaven, W wy 2s : ; . ov RE Ks 
| | His' Father sent him to our sinful earth, ny think it much to give a few mont -þ o this 
To reign as Prince of peace, and King of love. preparatory work, and engage with but little fit- 
ANCE N00 uttt-—aat 6-9, F”2s.o& gald ness in the responsible office of a christian teach- 
I Set in some brazen palace—but on truth ' ; ates : 
And love, firm seated in his people's hearts. er and pastor, ever aſter feeling, as did Sir Wal- 
2 Love was his sceptre, love his code of laws — hrougsh the whole progress of his lite- 
' And all the legacy he left to earth, Fer BOUry þ "s bl; bl H S th We! 
| Was the all-priceless one of love divine. rary labors, a stumbling block in the ef © 
| He came—not to cast out in fiery wrath cause of a neglect of early mental cultivation. 
t The rebels of his Father's grace—He came— We fear that the importance, the solemn and 
bs Not to convey a few, reclaimed by fear, ; rt : 
Home to their bright inheritance in heaven ; weighty responsibihties of this office, are not un- 
X Thus leaving s8atan till possessed of all derstood as they should be. We fear that some- 
L His wily arts had fettered. No ! He came ; TY | 2 ; | 
y To lead a ransomed world to God, with songs times a desire for the ministry is taken for a 
And everlasting joy upon their heads. fitness ; that the imagination is fixed on some 
y Such was the miss1on of that infant king, pleasant acquisition which warps the judgment, 


Whose lowly birth this day commemorates. 5 4 at" this ignis fatuus of the brain allures to 


ANN1s., Ah, now dear Geraldine, I know his name! false paths. If we study the analogies of nature, 


'Twas Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world! , ek he eee cd, 
Surely, our Christmas should be full of joy, we shall be 1mpresse 


- 


When we remember *tis the natal day | practically discarded—that the wisdom of our 
Of our/salyation * Creator is marked in the various adaptation of 
; S. C. E. _ b . . . 
1] | ds to the callings and profess1ons in active 
Shirley Village, Mass. "564 | Sag 
mr Rbre'r pwn life; and that unless the aptitude of an individ- 
—Ag>- | || ual for a profession chosen is consulted, he may 
You will never have a friend, if you must have struggle through life below mediocrity "Ou his 
+ one without failings. || office, while he might have been first in the call- 
Trrs world is no place for an honest man. ' ing for which nature designed him. In the very 
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ports of childhood we can study this aptitude ; 


but a neglect of it causes us to see the most Judi- || 
crous anomalies, . and the most_ costly education || 
wasted, because the merchant was mistaken for 


the lawyer or the physician for the minister, 
The choice of a profession, is a 8ubject of in- 


tense interest to every one entering active life, | 
as upon that choice depends much of his happi- | 


ness in the future ; and yet how seldom 1s it made 
the subject of thought or the theme of discussion 


among public teachers with a view to awaken at- | 


tention to it. But the now too common disar- 
rangement in the assumption of duties in active 


life, will continue till the philosophy of self-edu- | 


cation is understood. And what is taught us re- 
8pecting this by the numerous biographies of 
selſ-educated and distinguished men ? Bring them 
together and we may make. an. abstract of their 
teachings upon this point, thus :—1. We must 
regard eyery honest occupation as honorable, 
and to excel in its pecuhar duties as worthy of 
human ambition. 


physical and mental endowment, for its duties. 
3, We must have a s8upreme devotion to the 


appropriate duties of the calling or profession || who envies the success of another, will murmur 


chosen, an ardent thirst for the proper knowl- 
edge, and a persevering application of all gained ; 


and, 4. We must have a settled determination to | 
honor our profession by striving to excel in the| 
discharge of its duties, and make the most and | 
best of ourselves and all the privileges proffered || 


in the providence of God. With this view of the 
professions, and the mechanic, useful and orna- 
mental arts, all will be deemed honorable, and 
to excel in one as in another a good object for 
ambition. And it will be easily seen, that the 
greater part of the proper education for either of 
the callings, must be. gained by self-persevering 


application, with an eye to s8ee, a mind to under-| 


stand, a memory to treasure up, and an ingenuity 
to use. Without this steady purpose of 80ul no 
man ever rose to an enviable fame, and every 
biography of master minds who have risen from 
obscurity to honor and distinction, confirms this 
fact. | They all chose an object of pursuit in ac- 
cordance with a profound love of moral excel- 
lence, and then gave themselves to the work, 
fearing not labor, but determining to be all, and 
do all, that could be gained and done. 

The first step in self-education to the young 
man who would consecrate himself to the work 
of the ministry, is to make activity a pleasure. 


2. We must choose an hon-| 
orable occupation according to our aptitude, or | 


{the succegsful ? 
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Gal. vi. 9.” 'The artist engaged upon a statue will 
linger over it with an eye that never wearies, and 
an arm that never droops.; and though days of la- 
bor does not present much product, yet he knows 


{| full welt how every effort contributes to the per- 


fection of his work. He has enthusiasm to ani- 
mate—to keep the springs of action always elas- 
tic—and without this the student will give a very 


| contracted interpretation. to the * much study,” 


which Solomon says * is a weariness to the flesh ;” 
but with this, the flesh may indeed become weak, 
but the spirit will always be willing to do more. 
* Buy the truth,” is a-8acred injunction ; it grows . 
not always in our path like wild flowers, that we 
may pluck as we please, but is oftener like treas- 
ure in the mine for which we must delve, and 
spend much time in sifting or refining from the 


dross of earth, Men in all stations hold many 


desirable objects in view, and yet are not willing 
to pay the price of any of them—as the hunter 
sought to save his ammunition and snare the 
prey, but Tost the game. Great self-esteem, un- 
bounded ambition, and dislike of labor, are often 
ſound in the same individual, but are not prom- 
iseful of advancement ; and many a young man 


that he has not 8ucceeded, while at the same time 
he is far from willing to pay the same_cost of 
study, application, and- struggle, by which the 
brother raised himself. 

The next 8tep in self- education is to cultivate 
the feelings. Look into the business world ; 
what is it that is the most distinguishing trait of 
It is their sociability—their ea- 
8Iness with all—a sympathy with mankind. The 


|| philosopher Locke confessed that he owed most 


of his knowledge to conversation ; - he had a 


| peculiar fact in conyersing with men of various 


professions, touching always on those subjects 
of which he knew the least and they best under- 
stood. With a chemist he talked of chemistry, 
with a physician, of physiology, anatomy and 
physic, with a gardener of gardening ; and 80 on 
through all the classes he came in contact with. 
A celebrated French author admitted that of ten 
things he knew, nine he had gained in this 8ame 
manner ; and many others widely known for 
their ialunaive, various and accurate knowledge, 
tell the same tals: To cultivate the feelings 1 is 
one of the grand seerets of 8uccess in life. It 
is the key to the hearts of men, It draws out 
their opinions, gives them freedom to. utter their 
thoughts, and the hearer an opportunity to en» 
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hance his store of knowledge, or, at least, his 
means of understanding more correctly gubjects 
discussed. Indeed this particular is as important 
to the .gelf-educating student as to the trayeler, 
who seeks to obtain correct views of men and 
things; without it both are deprived of a great 
assistant,  Ingenious men who were aware of 
this, and have obviated the difficulty by proper 


attention to . their social disposition, will often. 


avail themselves of its utility by introducing 
among a circle of friends a subject that has la- 
bored in their minds, and 80 conducting a discus- 
Sion of it, that more aid was given them towards 
a fair elucidation of it than months of study could 
bestow. The ancients, as we are aware, rightly 
valued this mean of knowledge by their conver- 
$4210nes, Where: the number was *never more 
than the muses, or fewer than the graces.*' And 
it would be well for the student ever to remem- 
ber two of Sir William Temple's rules to form 
an inteJligent mind—* to hear much, and reflect 
alone on what has passed in company.,' Many 
an. experienced teacher of christian truth will 
oratefully admit, that in conversing with some of 
the fathers and mothers in our Israel, they have 
gained gome of the richest thoughts they ever 
possessed in reference to the right understanding 
and application of the scriptures. To it and 
hear a hoary headed believer relate his-religious 
experience, the trials through which he passed, 
the obstacles he had -to overcome, and. what 
served to clear the film from his eyes 80 that he 
could read aright, will give the student more 
knowledge of the best method to convey 1n- 
struction and present truth to the mind, than 
many disquisitions, 


Another important requisite in self-education 
is obgervation. There is a vast.difference be- 
tween the philosophy learned in the study, and 
the philosophy obtained from living, breathing, 
acting, human nature. It is one thing to sf by 
ourselves and look out upon society, and theorize, 
and 8peculate ; but entirely another thing to min- 
gle amid its elements, to try, and 8ee, and know. 
According as philosophers have broken from the 
one and taken to the other, they have been 8uc- 
cessful in understanding man—what he 1s, what 
he has, what he may be, and what he should be. 
The s8ame field is open for others, and it is as 
fruitful as ever. The student should study man 


of life ; and he will discover how his reason may 
be reached, his feelings engaged, and his con- 


|] 8cience approached. 


as he acts out himself in the various departments! 
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He will learn there the 
causes of infidelity, unbelief, and sin, far better 


than other minds in their treatises can give them, 
and he will be more deeply impressed with their 
evil effects. This is the great worth of 8ociety. 
It exhibits the friends and enemies of human 
happiness 80 that we can. plainly 8ee them. It 
teaches us what humanity needs, what can ele- 
vate their nature to its proper dignity, and what 
the Comforter must be. It presents us witly an 
untold variety of the manifestations of the 8ame 
faculties of mind, and exhibiting the same fea- 
tures of our nature in many lights. It elucidates 
many of the strange phenomena in the moral 
world, and by enlarging the sphere of view rec- 
tifies many errors of the study. It gives better 
conceptions of the wisdom of God in the various 
ordinations of active life, in showing how he has 
*8et one thing over. against another,” balanced 
with a wise hand the real advantages of the dif- 
ferent conditions, as he has the temperaments of 
individuals. It makes evident the nobility of la- 
bor—that idleness has done nothing and industry 
everything for man, and makes honest diligence 
a virtue. It shows how the best of men's pos- 
8es8ions, the most. honorable distinctions, the 
most advantageous developments of mind, and 
the most distinguishing glory of the human char- 
acter, are to be attributed to 8elf-work—to atten- 
tion to the philosophy of self-education. When 
Fulton first placed his boat upon the waters he 
had paddles to work it with, to which the power 
of the engine was applied; a crowd assembled 
to witness the experiment, .and Fulton wisely had 
an ear wide open to hear whatever might be 8aid 
by the lookers on that he could catch. A miller 
was by, and seeing the paddles, said to a person 
beside him, © Why don't the man have a wheel 
instead of those paddles ? * which being heard, 
was, 800n as could be, applied.” It 1s, in short, 
those whose faculties are awake to hear, see, and 
observe,-who enrich themselves with the valuable 
thoughts and 8uggestions of others. One will 
attend a * Mechanics? Fair,*' and come away with 
an impression simply, that he 8aw a wonderful 
display of ingenuity and skill ; while another, 
who went not only to see but observe, leaves the 
hall with many new ideas that quicken his inven- 
tive faculties, and 800n they are applied to add 
to the comforts and. conveniences of life, or to 
further the better discharge of the appropriate 
duties of his sphere. | 

Another important requisite in self-education 
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is, to 8tudy the operations and exercises of our 
mind. How else can a man know whether or 
not he possesses that invaluable trait of a great 
mind—mental independence ? How else can he 
know how much of what he believes and defends 
is the result -of. thought and reason, and how 
much was passively received, for which he can- 
not give the why or wherefore? Was this 
essential aid to self-education more generally 
owned, there would be far less confusion 1n 
gociety from controversies and disputes ; men 
would be worshiped less and truth more, and the 
chains and shackles put upon thought and its 
expression by self-dignified leaders and partizans 
be 8napped in twain and crushed to powder. It 
would give a force of character the most desira- 
ble, and bear on, with a majestic movement, 80- 
ciety to the improvement needed. "The inspira- 
tion of the Almighty hath given man—not a few 
distinguished among the race—understanding ; 
and the Parent Intellect hath given this high en- 
dowment to be exercised—and this, too, freely, 
fearlessly, actively. If this were the case, de- 
Signing men would not so easily make their mind 
the mind of other men, and the inquiry would not 
be, What shall I believe ? but, What is truth ? 
aware that truth known is irresistible and must 
be believed. Then the power of great names 
and multitudes of adherents would not be omnip- 
otent, and the mind ask itself, not, What have 
great men and learned received, but itself should 
receive ; not, What has the greatest number of 
proselytes and most extensively prevails, but what 
ought to have, and to be universally spread. 

To s8tudy the exercises of our mind gives a 
life-guard to. mental independence. It secures 
against the secret intrusion of the foes of an en- 
Iightened and candid judgment under the disguise 
of friends to s8ome favorite of our own, and de- 
livers from a long train of evils that come through 
the prejudices of ignorance, selfishness and fa- 
voritism. It leads to a just estimation of our own 
character, acquainting us with our motives, pro- 
pensities, desires ; searching down to the springs 
of actions, and giving the important knowledge 


why 'we are what we are, and thereby becomes | 


the teacher of self-restraint and discipline. It 
makes the memory not a store-house of fancy 
stock, nor a lumber yard, but a repository of 
what has an intrinsic value and is of sterling 
worth, With this guardian of the judgment and 
opinions, all study, reading, and meditation, will 
contribute to usefulness and improvement, 


| 
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Another important requisition is, the cultivation 
of the powers of Speech and expression. How 
mueh is this neglected, though important to all 
in busy, social, and domestic life. How few, 
comparatively, to what there might be, are there 
who have ability to express their thoughts with 
clearness and vigor, and maintain, in a compre- 
hendable manner what they believe. Pliny 8ays 
of a friend, © Authors you may turn- over at any 
time ; but you cannot always have an opportunity 
of hearing Iseus.* Nothing serves more to ren- 
der men communicable than the cultivation of 
their powers of expression, and such is the ex- 
change of thought that s8uch receive the most in- 
terest. As to make a man- more useful is one 
of the ends of self-education, therefore this requi- 
sition 18 exalted to the rank of a virtue, for how 
much more can one do for the spread of know]- 


edge, for the assistance of other minds in attain- 


ing the right and true, who has cultivated con- 
versational powers, like a Spurzheim or a Combe, 
who also can bestow the labored compoxzition 
through the press, than one of equal talent and 
intellectual vigor who can write like an Addison, 
but must be as taciturn in 8ociety. Such remind 
us of what D*Israeli says of Isocrates, celebrated 
for his finished oratorical compositions, but who 
scarcely ever ventured to speak in public : © He 
compared himself to the whetstone which will not 
cut, but enables other things to do this ; for his 
productions seryed as models to other orators.” 


Thus far we have found much aid for the selt- 
educator, and this abundant for mental cultivation. 
A few choice books all can get, and as to make 
the most of every little is one of his pecuhar 
traits of character, the self-educator will find | 
them more useful than many do a great library. 
With the discipline we have 8uggested, he will 
know how to search for truth and how to retain 
it when found; and if his eye is on the ministry, 


his 80u]'s desire to be useful therein, the Bible 
. will be the book of books, to which all others 


must become secondary and infinitely less valua- 
ble. 'The fullness of that volume is not practi- 
cally confessed. - That it is sufficient * for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness ; that the man of God may 


| be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto -all- good 


works,” is not always allowed ; much less how it 
abounds 1in apt illustrations of human conduct 
and character, the: best 'models of composition, 
and perennc N uaring eloquence, and the 


best- answers to all that has ever or can ever bo 
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brought. against its sacred and divine authority. 
How little is the original use of the: Epistles of 


. the New Testament ﬆtudied, and the lessons it 


furnishes for the defence of christianity against 
its enemies appreciated ! How valuable, to 1n- 
stance one example, is the first letter to the 
church at Thessalonica in affording proofs of the 
divine original of the christian religion ! Little 
else can be added to the concise view of the evi- 


dences of the gospel therein presented, connected | 


with what is contributed by the other apostolical 
writings. Let us make a brief abstract of those 
in the epistle referred to'; and thought, ade- 
quately bestowed upon it, will enhance, in many 
minds, the value. of the end writings much in 
this point of view. The author shows, 1. That 
many wonderful works were wrought by the 
apostles to substantiate their claims to a_ divine 
commission. 2. That in consequence of main- 
taining the doctrine and advocating the truths 
they did preach, they incurred untold evils without 
gaining the least worldly advantage ; and that they 
did not in the least 8uccumb to human wisdom, 
soften their doctrine to the effeminacy of- vice or 
the criminal indulgences of men ; nor did they 
use any underhand measures or base arts in ob- 
taining converts, but in all their actions and 
preaching they conducted themselves with open- 
ness, candor and discreetness, and maintained 
characters worthy of respect and esteem. 3. 
That, from the commencement, the ministry de- 
livered precepts of the strictest purity ; and from 
the holy character of these teachings, worthy of 
the true God, and perfectly adapted to promote 
human happiness, 80 different from all systems 
before offered in fitness to accompany the human 
mind in its progress, the divine original of the 
religion is established, 4. That by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead, his Sonship 
was proven, and he made Judge of man, and 
trom the certainty of this event might be drawn 
the assurance of all promised or threatened in 
the word. 5. That the reception of the gospel 
has produced the most important changes in the 
tempers, disposition, and conduct, of those who 
received it in, form and power. 


A thorough study of the Old Testament will 
give a rich store of knowledge of the civil, reli- 
glous, 80cial, and domestic manners and customs 
of the Jews, to throw light on the New 'Testa- 
ment. [Aged veterans in the gospel field can tell 
us much of the high value of the Old Testament 
in” this respect, and do attribiite much of their 
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SUCCCs88 In andenatanding the latter. revelation 
from this. appreciation of the ancient. That hu- 
man works are of. great value, none will deny ; 
but they are to be received as aids, and not as 
guides; and never should learned criticisms on 
Hebrew and Greek terms be placed in the scale to 
be weighed against the scripture usage of the 
same. Dr, George Campbell has many excellent 
8Uggestions on this point in his Second Lecture 
on Systematic "Theology, in which he argues 
earnestly against commencing with commentaries 
and their kindred, asserting, very correctly, that 
the scriptures should be thoroughly examined 
first. Speaking of systems of theology he s8ays, 
{ What security. shall the pupil have that the 
guide who has been assigned to him is equal to 
the office? How shall he know that he is not 
following the train of a mere 1gnis fatuus, instead 
of the direction of a heavenly luminary? You 
cannot say, he may arrive at this knowledge from 
Scripture, for by the hypothesis, which 1s, in- 
deed, conformable to the general practice almost 
every where, the young student is, from this 
teacher, to learn to understand scripture, not 
from scripture to learn to judge of this teacher. 
For were this last to be the case, 'he must be 
previously acquainted with the mind of the spirit 
as manifested in the scriptures, and not take the 
mind of the spirit on the word of his teacher.” 
The graces of elocution are to be desired, and 
it is self-work that can alone obtain them. 'There 
is a genius in eloquence, and nature and circum- 
stances have done more for some orators, than 
the most assiduous study and expensive training 
can obtain for others. Yet well directed effort 
will do much. It has done all for some of the 
most finished speakers. Great is the mission of 
eloquence, not of sound, but sense and feeling. 
What Bulwer says of one of his characters in 
© Maltrayers,” can be applied to. good purpose, — 
 Vargrave's words were artful and eloquent ; 
the words were calculated to win their way, but 
the manner, the tone of voice, wanted earnestness 
and truth. This was his defect. He had no 
heart, no deep passion, in what he undertook. 
He could impress with the conviction of his abil- 
ity, and leave the conviction imperfect, because 
he could not convince you he was sincere. That 
best gift of mental power, earnestness, was want- 
ing to him; and Lord Vargrave's deficiency of 
heart was tho true cause why he was not a great 
man.* ..Such a deficiency in. a preacher 1s la- 
mentable—eloquent he may be, but it has no 
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goul. A man may have many of the polished 
graces of the orator, and yet be far less success- 
ful in producing. enduring effects than a plain 
man with plain words delivering plain truths, be- 
cause of a want of solemn, persuasive earnest- 
ness. 'The one will hold an audience rapt in in- 
tellectual admiration of his powers, and, when he 
has ended, the plaudit of the auditors may be, 
splendid ! sublime ! but they retain no other 
than a similar impression to the good old Scotch 
lady's —He was a mighty fine preacher! The 
- other will not attract like a meteor, but he wall 
800n have the feelings of his hearers, awake the 
mind to the most acute attention, and before they 
are aware of his power the waters of the heart 
will be welling up to the eyes, conscience become 
more tender, and the truth sink deep ; long after 
the time the holy impressions made in favor of 
God, and Christ, and heaven, will remain doing 
a good work. 


«With illustration smple, yet profound, 

and with unfaltering zeal, 

He spake from a warm heart, and made e'en cold 

hearts feel. 

And this is eloquence. *Tis the intense, 
Impass1oned feryor of a mind deep fraught 
With native energy, when soul and sense 
Burst forth, embodied in the burning thought ; 
'When look, emotion, tone, are all combined— 
When the whole man was eloquent with mind— 
A power that comes not to the call or quest, 

But from the gifted soul, and the deep feeling breast.” 


One of the most illustrious of British orators 
ascribed much of his success in oratory, to fre- 
quent study of the 8ublime eloquence of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, Therein may be found all the va- 
rieties needed, the awful and the melting, the 
rapturous and the pathetic ; and he whose soul 
is in the ministry of reconciliation, may sit at his 
feet and have a better master than Cicero or 
Massillon. I read an anecdote in the life of one 
of the most accomplished professors of eloquence 
in our country, which will show that some have 
drank from that fountain whose success we should 
be apt to attribute to other sources of eloquence 
than the Bible. The gentleman I allude to, 8ome 
years since had a predilection for the stage, and 


Journeyed to Baltimore to visit the celebrated | 


Lucius Junius Booth, to request his advice in 
reference to his proposed profession. A short 
distance out of the city was Mr. Booth's resi- 
dence ; the traveler 'arrived at s8unset, and was 
g800n ushered into the presence of the eccentric 
actor, He 8tated his errand ; a trial of his skill 
at reading was 8uggested, and accordingly the 


actor took from his 8tudy shelves a volume—to 


to os 


the ourprigs of the visitor, it was the Bible, for 
he had thought a passage from Skukopvare or 
some other of the old poets, would be certainly 
chosen. *I will read. a chapter, and then will 
hear you,” said Mr. Booth. He read a chapter 


| from Isaiah's prophecies; and reading 80 near 


his ideal of an inspired eloquence the hearer con- 
fessed he had never listened to, He himgelf had 
studied those breathings of a loftier tone than 
Milton's, but new beauty, sublimity, and power, 
were given to them, and with an awe-struck heart 
he bowed before the majesty of the prophetic 
muse. He could ill attempt to read in competi- 
tion with 8uch eloquent tones. Many a poet has 
attributed their most 8uccessful efforts. to the 
inspiration imparted by communion with the 
spirit of the prophets; and the most upward 
bearing strains of Byron can be traced to famili- 
arity with the poetry of the Psalms.. 


Has the young student considered aright the 
assistance Providence has thus placed in his reach 
for the attainment of a heart stirring and com- 
manding elocution ? Has he felt as deeply as he 
should the worth of this free elocution school, and 
the value of the lessons afforded him by masters 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Spi- 
rit ? Till he has bowed the ear of his soul to 
these teachings, till he has in the solemn s1Jence 
of prayerful meditation improved these les80ns, 
let him not murmur that he is poor in the means 
of educating his powers of utterance. He does 
not know how rich he 1s in this particular ; he 
has as good models as can be given him—let him 
ee to it that he strives diligently for excellence 
in copying them, on peril of il] 8uccess as a 
speaker. If he wants an example of persever- 
ance, let him consider Demosthenes with a 8word 
over his shoulder, to cure an habitual shrug ; 
declaiming by the sea-shore, to familiarize him- 
Self with any disturbance, and with pebbles in his 
mouth to cure a defect in speech ; and ghutting 
himself in a cavern, that nothing might distract 
his thoughts from his studies, and preyent him 
from a careful and profound preparation for pub- 
lic efforts to move, subdue, persuade, convince. 

The 8tyle of scripture eloquence is elevated. 
It is not too high, and is the 8tandard to judge al 
others by, which are presented to ministerid 
students for their acceptance. It never degcends 
to frivolity ; but like the breathings of a veners 
ble John, it is affectionate and persuasive, dign!- 
fied and commanding, It never justifies the too 


much coveted- - ſtyle of dressing up the plaines 


_ The Dying Poeless. 


thoughts with profuse ornaments, and unfolding 
ideas by © words of learned length and thundering 


ound,” It accords with the sentiments of Fene- | 


lon where he 8ays,—* If a painter should draw 
nothing but magnificent palaces, he: could not 
follow truth, but must paint his own fancies ; and 
by that means goon cloy us. He ought to copy 


nature in its most agreeable varieties ; and after || 
drawing a stately city, it might be proper to rep- || 


regent a desert and the huts of shepherds. Most 
of those who aim at making fine harangues inju- 
diciously labor to clothe all their thoughts in a 
pompous, gaudy dress ; and. they fancy they have 
Succeeded happily, when they express 8ome gen- 
eral remarks in a florid, lofty style. But the 
style of a true orator has 'nothing in it that is 
swelling or ostentatious ; he always adapts it to 
the 8ubjects he treats of, and the persons he in- 
structs, and manages it 80 judiciously that he 
never aims at being sublime and lofty, but when 
he ought to be 80.' 'The sacred orator has not 
merely to amuse and interest an audience ; were 
it 80, he might go to the theatre for his models ; 
but his object—an object he should never lose 
sight of—is to bring home to the feelings and 
conscience of his auditors the truths which sanc- 
tify the heart, and penetrate through every por- 
tion of their mental nature; so as to lift the whole 
moral being up nearer heaven. 

Thus we have presented a few thoughts on a 
subject deserving of the attention of the ablest 
minds. If they shall do a little good, we have 
not written in vain. And we simply add, self- 
education is' a life work, and we should be * ſaith- 
ful unto death” to a right improvement of all the 
talents and privileges bestowed by the Source of 
Wisdom. ED. 


Haverhill, Mass. | 
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THE DYING POETESS, 
Original. 


BY MISS N. THORNING. 


Mr lute, my lute, but one more strain 
_ Shall 8weep thy strings along, 
And for the last, last time I'll pou 
My spirit forth in song. | 


Yes, one more strain, ere on my brow 
The death damps sink in night ; 

Ere from my heart the life-tide ebbs, 
Or from my 80ul the light. 


For I have waked thy tones, my late, 
In hours of joy and wo; : 
And now once more thy strings shall sound 
In numbers, soft and low. | 
VOL, V11. 


No varied scenes have marked my life, 
But deep and burning thought, 
Within the confines of the heart, 
Have many changes wrought. 


Mine was a heart which ever longed 
For things on which to pour 

The deep affections of the sonl, 
A rich, o*'erflowing store. 


What has it met ? unanswered love 
E'en from a parent's eye ; 
Afﬀection finding no return : 
The distant, cold reply ! 


To nature's works my heart then clung, 
Each flower and murmuring rill, 
Each had a voice with glowing joy, 

My trusting heart to fill. 


I deeply, fondly loved them all, 
Each pale and glittering star, 
Seemed like some guardian spirit's eye 
Watching my steps from far. 


The deep, blue, glorious heaven above, 
And e'en the ocean's roll, 

Was joy unto my longing 81ght, 
And music to my soul. 


And I have watched them till my heart 
Grew passionate and strong ; 

And o'er my 80ul there came @ gush 
Of poesy, and song. 


The gift of song—it is a deep, 
A high and glorious power, 

And it was mine—this thrilling gift, 
My all, my only dower. 


But yet there ever was a tone 
Of 8adness in my 8ong, 

The joyous notes swelled fitfully, 
The sad alone were strong. 


Too dreamlike may have been that heart 
Where lay a hidden store, | 

That waited but another heart 
On which its love to pour. 


Another came,—and then the chain 
Which bound my soul was broke ; 

And from a long and glowing dream 
My burning spirit woke. 


A deeper power was in my lute, 
A richer in my strain, 


Than e'er shall sound from out those chords, 


Or 8well my song again. 


For that which gave my lute that tone, 
And caused that song to rise, 

Has faded like the sunset's glow, 
In the rich summer skies. 


Too fondly, fervently I loved, 
My trust was all too deep, 

And I was left to woman's doom, — 
In sllent wo to weep. 


And sadder grew my lute's 8oft tones, 

To wo the chords were strung, 
With the deep bitterness of soul, 
Their mournful music rung. 


Reflections 


And yet I wish not that the gift 
Had never been bestowed, 

For soothing oft has been the power 
That from that gift has flowed. 


And this last strain that from my heart 
Its mournful tone has caught, _ 

Has checked my brow*'s deep, burning throbs, 
And calmed each bitter thought. 


Then let the strain be raised to Him, 
Whose deep and perfect love, 

Can change these feeble notes of earth 
To loftier strains above. | 


I bow to Him, —my spirit 800n 
From earthly realms shall soar, 

And in his high and- holy. praise,. 
A nobler song Þl11 pour.. 


Charlestown, .Mass. 


REFLECTIONS ON ROME, 
Original, 


How strange are the vicissitudes of this strange 
world! How mournful, yet profitable, are the 
reflections on the origin, glory, decline, and 
ruin of that once free and powerful ,governess 
of nations! What astonishing revolutions have 
taken place in the once beautiful metropolis of 
Italy since the days of her triumphant glory ! 
Where now the gorgeous palaces, the impene- 
trable walls, gigantic towers and brazen gates 
of the imperial city ?* Where now the wealth, 
the renown, the pageant glory of the tyrant kings 
and haughty emperors who swayed the sceptre 
of authority ovex millions and controlled the des- 
tiny of nations? Where now those mighty war- 
riors who walked in stately pomp before their 
shining hosts, and deluged the earth with human 


gore, and spread devyastations and ruin over the 


fairest portions of the habitable earth ? Where 
now the matchless orators of Rome, the thunders 
of whose eloquence * shook the forum round and 
round,” and melted the hearts of admiring thou- 
sands ? Where now the honored poets that sung 
in liquid strains the heroic deeds of the noble 


chieftains, that ravished the heart and pleased 


the ear of the Romans, Where now Czsar, 
Marius, Cicero, Virgil, Angelo? Where the 
mighty hosts of warriors, stategmen, orators, 
poets and painters— Where ! Alas, their arm is 
powerless, their tongue mute; their voice is 
hushed! They have gone down to the darkness 
and ailence of the tomb—to sleep the dreamless 
Sleep that knows no waking ! 


What has become of the beauty, wealth, and 


on Rome, 
magnificence of. those stately. edifices. that once 


|| formed the beauty and glory of the *eternal city ' ? 


Where now that anciently . beautiful temple: of 
Concord ? Nought but the Jonic portico of that 
temple remains. O, how changed that. hallowed 
gpot since Cicero accused, before the assembled 
zenate, the guilty conspirators leagued with Cat- 
aline ! - Where now the gorgeous temple of Ju- 
piter Stator ? Here it was that Cicero had. pre- 
viously accused Cataline in person, * and, by the 
terrors of his eloquence, compelled him to-aban- 
don his designs and fly into voluntary exile.” 
The whole area of that temple is now overgrown 
with weeds and grass; and on the green grass- 


|| plot are lying three solitary columns of that 


temple! But where now is the ancient Ros- 
trum ? You look for it in-yvain ; not a stone re-. 
mains to mark the spot, not a. single vestige re- 
mains to tell the traveller the rostrum where 
| burst forth the torrent of Cicero's eloquence ; 
where his harmonious yoice had 80 often moved 
the hearts of his ſellow-citizens, and cauged ty- 
rants to tremble. Where now the costly trium- 
phal arches of the victorious emperors—Augus- 
tus, Septimius, &c ; broken, dimmed and effaced, 
they mock the pride of their builders. Among 
the mouldering ruins stand. many remains of 
beautiful arches, columns, porticos, &c., and be- 
yond all stands in towering majesty the remains 
of the Colrseum, the most splendid remains of an- 
tiquity. Far from streets, churches, palaces, 
and the crowd of the population of modern Rome, 
it stands in solitary grandeur surrounded by the 
ruins of the ancient city. The triumphal arch 
of Constantine studs it on one side, while above 
it stands the © Palatine Hill,* overshadowed by | 
aged evergreens and covered with frowning ruins 

of the ancient and gorgeous palace of the Ce- 
8ars! At its base are heaped the vestiges of its 
ancient splendor ; and on its height, amid groves 
of cypress, stand the quiet towers of St. John and 
St. Paul, Within the mouldering walls'of Rome 
lies, in solitary ruins, the beauty, wealth, and 
labor of centuries. Ivy creeps over her decayed 
turrets, and grass, and weeds, wave in luxuriant 
grandeur over the ruins of stately temples, gild- 
ed palaces, and sculptured arches and columns. 
Where once the shout of a hundred thousand 
voices was heard at the triumphal entrance of the 
victor, now, the hush of silence, the stillness of 
death, reigns. How just is the retribution of 
Providence ? When we reflect that torture was 
in this place inflicted for enjoyment, and murder 


» 


practiged for recreation : that the * gofter sex” 
could feast on the writhing groans of the expiring 
gladiator's agony ; and when we consider that 
it was in this city of * pride and wealth,” that the 
apostles of Jesus were persecuted by royal order, 
—condemned and put to death—is it more than 
Justice that they, in turn, receive chastisement at 
the hand of a *greater* that an earthly emperor ? 

E. A. G. ' 


0 
PREJUDICE, 
Original. 


By prejudice I understand that temper of mind 
which renders us invulnerable to argument, and 
blind to the plainest demonstration. Prejudice 
locks the door of knowledge and puts the key in 
its pocket. It sets bounds to wisdom and fixes 
timits to understanding. 

There are many 80urces of prejudice. The 
most common one 1s education. The opinions 
which” we have imbibed in early youth, which 
have beer instilled into our minds by those to 
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fore, suffered them to remain in their error until 
the end of the world. The tares which the 
Scribes and pharisees had gown were permitted 
to grow with the wheat, until the coming of the 


| kingdom of heaven, when the man who receives 


it becomes a new creature, and the baptism of 
fire consumes the tares. To as many as received 
Jesus the kingdom of heaven was come, and that 
was the end of the world to them. Having died 
to the world, they were quickened in the spirit, 
and needed that no man should teach them. The 
hand-writing of ordinances was nailed to the 
cross, and then the destruction of the tares could 
not injure the wheat which no longer depended 
for culture upon the doctors and lawyers, being 
a new dispensation. 

But the apostles did not always attempt to pull 
up the tares, even under the gospel dispensation. 
Paul became all things to all men, that he might 
save 8ome, and even observed 8ome of the 8u- 
perstitious ordinances s0oner than to offend a 
weak brother. But where Christ had truly 
gained a regidence in the heart, this was not 
needful. The spiritually minded put off the old 


whom we were accustomed to look up for sup- 
port, protection, and information, become, as it 
were a part of our being. Upon those opinions 
we have founded our theories, and have formed 
our moral yiews. 
difficult to eradicate those primary impressions 
without, at the same time, ' injuring. the moral 
principle which clings to them, even as the oyster 
cleaves to the shapeless rock, or as the rich and 
productive vine may have entwined itself about a 
dead and unproductive tree. It was, no doubt, 
this view which the Savior took when he framed 
the parable of the wheat and the tares. Israel 
had been long under the guidance of pharisees 
and lawyers, who had warped their minds, and 
had-taught them for doctrine the commandments 
of men. So that error and truth were combined 
and assimilated in their minds. If the law said, 
© Thou $balt not steal,” so did the law teach 8ome 
other commandment which proceeded from men 
and not from God ;' and the unenlightened Is- 
raelite did not know how to separate the one 
from the other. Both had been urged upon his 
attention; and if you had rashly shown him that 
the latter was not binding, he would have jumped 
to the conclusion that the former was equally 
nugatory—for both had been taught him by the 
game. instructors, and both- had been urged with 


| 
| 


So that it is often extremely | 


g 


man with all his deeds. 

I have enlarged upon this part of my subject, 
because the prejudices of education are 80 great, 
and exercise 80 powerful an influence over the 
minds of men. Even the immediate followers of 
our Lord were long under their influence. 'The 
baptism of fire and of the Holy Ghost was neces- 
gary to their purification from those carnal ordi- 
nances. It was not till then that the tares were 
burned with unquenchable fire. 

'Those who desire to see to what extent men 
may be misled by the prejudices of education, 
may be gratified by a visit to Catholic or Mahom- 
medan countries. 'Truly the baptism of fire is 
necessary to their purification. 

There 1s also a prejudice arising from interest. 
In this form prejudice is very powerful, and in 
many cases, is overcome only by drying up its 
8ource—by making it to the interest of the indi- 
vidual to think and act aright. People who find 
it to their interest to believe and teach a certain 
set of doctrines, have 8ubstantial reasons for 
clinging tenaciously to them. 'They would not 
willingly suffer their minds to become unsettled ; 
and while there is any argument that can be used 
—no matter how 8ophistical it may be—they will 
plaster up the shattered wall of their citadel with 
it;-- They will appeal to the prepossesslons of 


equal force. The great Husbandman had, there- f 


others, and disguise the truth to ;themselves as 


well as to the world. But while many honestly 
err from the prejudice of education, few are sin- 
cere when under the dominion of interest. 'They 
may, indeed, wilfully shut their eyes to the light 
until they imagine there is no light ; yet they 
will feel its rays burning upon their lids, They 
will struggle to turn away from its beams, They 
are objects of compassion, They are not willing 
to 8eek first the kingdom of heaven ; they would 
first make sure of the world, in the hope that the 
kingdom of heaven will be added. But new wine 
will not be saſe in old bottles. | 

There is also a prejudice of human nature. 
On many subjects mankind are, by nature, in- 
clined to judge erroneously. If a dispute re- 
gpecting property arises between two men, of 
course their judgment will be biassed, and a 
third person would be more likely to come to a 
fair conclusion in the premises. If a person is 
very. 8ick, although not dangerously, his fears 
are liable to suggest to hing that he is about to 
die ; but the attendants feel confident that he 
will recover. In these two cases the judgment 
is. evidently warped by circumstances, Again ; 
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wielded by those whose wish it is to make the 
worst of them, stir up the morbid prejudice of 


| human nature and not unfrequently drive the 


trembling vietim to distraction. 

Men do not like to be taken by surprise, -and 
hence they are always inclined to be prepared 
for the worst, They would s0oner dread the 
greatest danger than not to be prepared for it. 
If aman should hear footsteps in his chamber at 
the dead of night, he would instinetively grasp 
the first weapon he could lay his hands on; even 
if there were no reason to beheve that a stranger 
could have. entered the house, There are ten 
chances to one that a member of his family 1s 
groping in the dark—perhaps walking in his 
sleep. Yet his first impulse is 'to act as if a 
murderer were at his bedside. 

This trait of humanity operates powerfully 
where the doctrines of partialisgm have been 
taught. The partialist tells you not to explain 
away the plain, palpable meaning of a scripture 
text. He means that * hell torments ? are plainly 
and palpably signified in the text. 'The meaning 


if a man knows that his neighbor 1s not friendly 
to him, he frequently mistrusts that he has at- 
tempted to do him an injury when no such at- 
tempt has been made. It was consistent. with 
human nature that the scribes and pharigees 
Should imagine that Jesus, who s8poke against 
their unrighteous 8way, would betray the coun- 
try into the hands of the Romans. Knowing that 
he opposed their usurpation, it alarmed their 
minds and distorted their judgment. This preju- 


dice also operates upon young children who, 


upon seeing a post in the dark, imagine it to be 
Same terrific monster. . Some timid minds be- 
come 80 much unsettled by these imaginary dan- 
gers, that their judgment is wholly gone, and 
every little event fills them with horror, They 
are then termed hypochondriac. There is a ten- 
dency in every mind to magnify danger. Every 
rumor in times of war or popular distress, comes 
to us greatly exaggerated. 

It is on account of this morbid taste for the 
horrible, this exaggeration of danger, that par- 
tialists have been 80 successful in promulgating 
their monstrous theories. Knowing the Supreme 


| Being to be possessed. of inconceivable power, 
the mind thinks with awe upon his boundless 
attributes. Accordingly those portions of scrip- 
ture which seem to speak of the ſuture torments 
of the wieked, are clad in horror; and when 


is © plain and palpable” to him, because all his 
prejudices are enlisted in fayor of partialigm. 
You may point out to him the most orthodox au- 
thorities, and show him that he difſers wholly 
from them in his manner of explaining some par- 
ticular pazsage. He till remains unconvinoed, 


Such paszages as proof of the doctrines of par- 
tialism. They are * plain, obvious, and palpable, 
and need No illustration or explanation. 'They 
remind us of an illiterate peasant, who, when 
plied with the usvel arguments in favor of the 
Spherical form of the earth, should 8ay, *Don't tell 


steeples first, and all that; I can trust my-own 
eyes, and it is plain, obvious, and palpable, that 
| the earth is a level plain, It 8quares with all our 
ideas of things, and it is the way we always talk 
when we speak of the common concerns of life. 


We s8ay © alevelplain,” and the Scripture speaks 
of © the ends of the earth,” ? 


Great care should be taken in divesting the 
mind of its prejudices. Good and'evil are linked 


in together. Error and truth are 8trangely conh- | 


nected in most minds. It is better, therefore, to 


poor purpose to throw down the altars of any par- 
ticular class of worshipers before we had reared 


because he has been accustomed_. to consider 


me about the earth's shadow, geeing the tops of | 


impress upon men the sacredness of 'those doc- 
trines which are true, before stripping them of 
those which are false. It would answer a very 
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better ones for their uge. Do not ask men to 
leave their ancient errors until you have shown 
them the truth. When they become enamored 
of her, they will, as a consequence, desert error. 

' There are 8ome errors in religion 80 monstrous 
that absolute scepticism is better than they ; but 
let us reflect that those points of belief may not 
be alone concerned. If it were the mere passing 
from one belef to another, or the mere over- 
throwing of false opinions, we could soon decide 
what was to be done. But we are in danger of 
removing the wheat with the tares, unless we go 
forth armed in the whole armor of Christ, and 
wielding the spiritual 8word which can properly 
divide between the joints and the marrow. 


E. W. 8. 
1-0 
THE FALLEN OAK, 
Originat. 
I preEw near to the house of God. It was the 


temple in which my forefathers had worshiped ; 
a humble white church with a small belfry, and 
an ancient churchyard fringed round with de- 
cayed willows, in which the grass and daisies 
were permitted to remain unmolested through 
the whole season, arrested my attention as I 
reached the summit of a knoll which lay across 
and on either side of the public road. It was ten 
years since I had passed that way. How did the 
8ight of that old church revive impressions that I 
had 8upposed buried in oblivion! It was there 
that I 'had regularly gone, on each succeeding 
sabbath, with my brothers and sisters, all: of 
whom were now abroad in the world, laboring 
for the 8ustenance of the body which perisheth. 
But I had returned to the home of my fathers. 
I was once more treading in those paths where, 
in early boyhood, I had coursed along with a 
light heart, all ignorant of the cares and toils 
which wait on mature years. Under yon pine I 
had played with those whom I should see never 
more. Some had gone to the grassy enclosure 
near the church, some were in foreign countries, 
and others had bought land in the far West, and 
were rearing families near the setting sun. 

I was approaching the well remembered church, 
and while I regretted that the faces of many who 
traveled in the 8ame direction were new to me, 
I 8olaced myself with the reflection that, at least, 
one countenance on which my eyes had ever 
reated with pleasure, that one voice on which I 
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had ever hung with pleased attention, would wel- 
come me back to the home of my childhood. I 
should goon s8ee that venerable man walk up the 
aigle—I should see him rise in his place, and 
parting the flowing locks from his brow, liſt up 
his rich and sonorous voice in 8upplication to the 
God of my fathers. Imagination gave me a fore- 
taste of the expected pleasure. I seemed to see 
his slender but erect figure before me, the benign 
smile, the deep blue eye, the overhanging brow, 
the antique garments, the pecuhar gesture—all 
these arose in'my mind with the vividness of re- 
ality ; and I hastened forward to greet the warm 
friend of my youth, the friend of everything that 
God had created. The sun was darting down 
his most powerful beams, and TI longed to stand - 
beneath the umbrayeous shelter of the large oak 
which extended its branches over the porch of 
the humble church. There I should probably 
meet with some of the fathers of the hamlet and 
receive their cordial greeting. I approached the 
house. I took a path which led directly to the 
front of the edifice. 'The ancient oak was gone, 
and the 8un beat unobstructed upon the very 
door of 'the temple. Several years before the 
venerable tree had been torn up by a violent 
storm, and the change which this event had made 
in the s8cene cannot be described. I approached 
the door of the church; none were gathered 
there. It was an uncomfortable s8pot. Several 
strange faces were to be seen peeping out at-me 
from some adjoining bushes—but the old oak was 
rone, and the honest countenances I had been 
wont to s8ee clustered round it were missing. I 
felt 8ick at heart. I entered the lowly temple. 
Not only were the faces which I encountered 
new to me, but their dress was far different from 
what I had been accustomed to see m that place. 
The females were tricked out in their fashionable 
finery, and the young men, instead of turning 
their eyes toward the pulpit, were endeavoring 
to attract the notice of the village belles, and— 
must I say it—not without partial success. I 
instinctively turned my eyes to the pulpit, to see 
what effect 8uch behavior had upon the good old 
man who, for half a century, had officiated as 
pastor—but he was not there ! In his place was 
a young man, delicately attired, of a foppish as- 
pect and careless demeanor. He was engaged 
in fanning himself with a spotted silk handker- 
chief, while his eyes wandered about the house 
as if he were in search of a more worthy man-to | 
fill his place. I now felt as if my home had been 
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stripped of all its remembered charms. The 
preacher rose and commenced his discourse.. O 
how unlike the voice which was wont to roll its 
melodious tones into the arches of that ancient 
temple ! I listened to his frivolous arguments 
and illustrations until I grew weary ; and then 
turning to a stranger who sat behind me, in- 
quired if the' pastor were not in the village. 

©'This 1s our pastor,” was the reply. 

©But I mean Mr. M 

{He has been dead several years.” 

*'Then,? cried I, as the tears which I could no 


longer restrain, gushed' forth, *then, indeed, the 
oak has fallen !* 


06 . 


A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 
Original. 


Evxry thing in the Old Testament appears to 
bear traces of its Divine authorship. The Jews 
were intended for a peculiar people, and this was 
mercifully designed to promote their happiness— 
their moral and intellectual improvement. In 
looking back at the history of the ancient world, 
we are struck with the excellence of this design. 
We see them surrounded by nations who were 
gunk in sin, who were grossly guilty of idolatry, 
of the crimes of adultery, murder, piracy, and 
gome offences which are not fit to be named. 
Had the Jews mixed with the nations round 
about, they would have lost their distinguishing 
characteristics instead of winning them to the 
fold of Israel's God. 'They were not intended to 
be a proselyting people. It was sufficient if they 
held fast their own advantages, and made s8uch 
improvements as they might by their aid. The 
commandments given them by Moses were not to 
be perpetual, and the world was not to be initia- 
ted into their customs. 'They were designed to 
answer a purpose, and then to be abrogated. 
But we have ample evidence that they failed 
to answer the good purpose intended by divine 
mercy, owing to the unfaithfulness and obstinacy 
of individuals. 'Those rituals were intended for 
a schoolmaster io lead them to something higher, 
better and more glorious ; but they chose to rest 
in the outward shadows, to stumble among the 
tombs, seeking the living among the dead. When 
. Jesus came, therefore, they were not prepared 
to receive him. They were jealous of the out- 
' ward covenant, but cared little about the essen- 
The pharisees had become fond of proge- 
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lyting, which did no service to-mankind, but the 
contrary—since' they inducted their proselytes 
into the old types and shadows of the Jewish 
law, and instructed them to rest in these, to 
depend 8olely upon them as 8ubstitutes for the 
great- virtues which elevate man and proclaim 
his relationship to the Creator. © Ye traverse 
Sea and land,” 8aid the Redeemer, *to gain one 
proselyte ; and when ye have won him, ye make 
him threefold more the child of hell than your- 
8elves.* The word © hell * is used here as a fig- 
ure of moral death ; and it agrees well with the 
text, © the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
The letter of the commandments, without the 
Spirit, was taught by the pharisees ; and as the 
Gentile convert had not enjoyed the advantage 
of tracing the hand of Divine wisdom and per- 
ceiving the design of the Mosaic law, he looked 
to those outward shadows as the real substance. 
He thought that when he conformed to circum- 
cision and the other rites and ceremonies of the 
Jews, he had done all. He looked no farther, 
It was the fault of the pharisee if he did-not, him- 
self, quaff of the living stream—but the Gentile 
ate only of the bread which was broken to him 
by the pharigee; and the pharisee gave him 
nothing but the dead letter. It was no part of 
the pharisee's policy to point his convert up to 
the great fountain, where he could slake his 
Spiritual thirst with living waters. On the other 
hand, he desired to stand in the place of God to 
the converted Gentile, 
death to the convert; for he neglected the 
weightier matters of the law on principle, sup- 


posing those things only to be essential which | 


were taught him at second hand. This is, no 


doubt, one reason that the Israelites were-com- | 


manded to s8eparate themselves from other na- 
tions, | 
But the Jews are till a peculiar people. 'The 
prophecy has been wonderfully fulfilled. But 
they are no longer peculiarly led by the Al- 
mighty. They afford a melancholy. example of 
the influence of empty forms and ceremonies, 
adhered to- aſter they have answered their end, 
and can no longer ayail. The Jews remain 
distinct ; . but their rituals are no longer congse- 
crated by miracle and prophecy. The holy fire 
no more descends upon their altars to congume 
the burnt offering—the seer is no more enlight- 
ened by visions ofthe night—they cling to the 
inanimate letter. 'They would not embrace the 
offers of grace when they were held out to them. 


Such proselyting was | 


| + 
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They were unprepared to avail themselyes of the 
benefits intended to result from an observance of 
the old law ; and they still temain  unbelieving 
and outcast. But the degolate house in which 
they dwell suflices not for a shelter. They are, 
for the most part, unbelievers even in the Mosaic 
dispensation, 
garnished. by the coming of Christ—but evil 
spirits have taken possession, and the. present. 
unbelieving s8tate of that people is even worse 
than the first. BETHA. 
Boston, Mass. 
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HOPE. 
Original. 


Hoys sitteth on a rock, 
The ocean round her in its glorious might ! 
But yet it may not shock, 
Its heaviest thunders are but whispers light 
To her who has no ear 
That lists to aught that speaks of might, while she 
Can with her soul revere 
One Power alone—the Eternal Majesty ! 


Calm as the 8summer eye, 

When the last zephyr folds its wings to sleep, 
And angel spirits leave 

Their bright abodes to visit them who weep, 
She sits and views the waves 

That onward, like plumed squadrons, furious roll, 
And in their waters laves, 

And smiles at all, for anchored is the 80u1l. 


Eternal truth 1s ours, 

If we but stretch our hand to Him who gives ! 

' And we $hall know the powers 

Of earth are weak upon the s0ul that lives 
With eye on heaven, 

And marks the conflicts of this shadowy state 
As wisely given _- 

To make us strong like him who knew not fate. 


Haverhill, Mass. ED. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH, 
Origina]). 


1, CHRISTIAN faith has been 8upposed to be an 
assurance drawn from no evidence, but the re- 
sult of feeling, or a mysterious illumination from 
the 8pirit of God. Now as the faith possessed 
by the believer is represented in the christian 
Scriptures as communicative, therefore that man 
who cannot prove the reasonableness of his ſaith 


to others, cannot possess christian faith, | His || 


faith is not communicative, and as it was not 
founded on evidence and rational persuasives, 80 
he is not enabled to give a reason to others why 
he believes thus and 80. 


The old tabernacle is swept and | 


Hope.— Chretian Faith. 
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2, Christian ſaith does not contemn morality, 
does not 80 vaunt itself as to congider good works 
as nothing worth., The sacred writers preserve 
an intimate connection between faith and good 
works, and represent the quickening and life- 
giving power of faith to be in animating the goul 
to vigorous labors in the service of goodness. 
The man whose works are kindred with dark- 


'ness, cannot be in possession of the true faith ; 


he may have a theoretical or conjectural faith, 
but the living faith that works by love and puri- 
fies the heart, he has not known. 

3, Christian faith is not the passive yielding of 
the reason to the 8way of spiritual teachers. 
We are to act as thinking beings, and therefore 
should know what principles of action we are re- 
celving, and act understandingly. He that pas- 
sIvely permits chains to be fixed upon his mind, 
must expect to be afterward a slave. Christ 
commanded the people not only to hear, but to 
understand ; and therefore he certainly wished 
them to be reasoning beings. 

Hence we learn that christian faith is not cre- 
dulity or enthusiasm, and its victory is over base 
passions, vile affections, and corrupt propensi- 
ties; it can have nov tendency to degrade, as it 
claims s8ympathy with all that is good, noble, 
generous and beautiful in the human character. 

From these considerations there are certain 
inferences to be drawn which should be remem- 
bered. ] 

1. Since faith is thus founded, all have a right, 
yea, it is their solemn duty, to read and Study 
the scriptures for themselves. 

2. He should freely and candidly use all 
means that promise assistance to a right under- 
standing of the oracles of God, who would em- 
ploy aright the privileges afforded him to have 
his heart established with grace. 

3. All obstructions to growth in knowledge 
and grace should be removed ; these are promi- 
nently prejudice; rashness of judgment, indiffer- 
ence to religious subjects, and every evil work. 

4, Since faith has so intimate a connection 
with works, we should ever pray—* Increase our 
faith !' Thus to feel duty, and duty's incentives 
more ; and as happiness is bound up in duty, 
faithfulness to duty must promote our happiness. 


WuHeN you would be revenged on your enemy, 
live as you ought, and you haye done it to some. 


purpose. 
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THE POETRY-OF WOMAN, NO. V, 


BY C. L. E. NEW-HAVEN. ” 
Origins). 
LALLAREE. 

« Ask the brightly beaming tar, 
In the northern space afar, 
Whether he would cease to burn, 
Should the fickle needle turn, 


And to other stars incline; 
And ris answer shall be MINE.” 


Yrs, woman ! his answer is ever thine, when 
thou art true to the nature thy Maker hath given 
thee—long-suffering, full of humble and generous 
affections, sacrificing thyself to the happiness of 
| those thou lovest, and grateful to Heaven, that, 
of the two penalties, the severest falls upon thee ! 
Thy love 1s, indeed, the cynosure of life ; never 
wandering from the one point, never faltering, 
never fading! A fixed star, ever radiant; a 
lone 8tar, never approached ! 

O, woman ! woman ! daughter of a christian 
land ! hast thou ever denied thy Savior ? hast 
thou ever said in thy heart, © There is no God ? ? 
When ? answer me, woman ! when ? Thy first- 
born has Jain its little head upon thy throbbing 
breast, and thou hast gazed into its loving eyes 
till thine own were blind with tears—was it then ? 
Thou hast thrown thine agonized heart upon the 
cold dust of thy best beloved, and pressed thy 


.. burning lips to his pale, stiff cheek—shall I ask, 
was it THEN ? 
= axother's grave thou hast planted the rose and 


Kneeling by the headstone of thy 


Watered it with tears—did thy heart whisper then, 

we shall never meet again ? May God, in his 
infinite mercy, spare thee, forever and forever, 
the excruciating torture of one doubt, ay, or of 
one fear! Far less wretched is the poor, un- 
lettered pagan,” who kneels to a graven idol, be- 


heving that her god has power to give life and 
8alvation. 


Man $hould love christianity ; woman must. 
It has elevated her earthly station by its moral 


energy as no other power could have done. It 
has marked out' the only pathway holy enough 
for her feet to travel. It has given her the only 
hope worthy to be made the helpmeet for her 
love. Take it, then, to thy bosom, thou most 
dependent ereature of divine handywork, for it is 
strength, and peace, and joy. Teach it to thy 
_ children, for it is riches, and honor, and power. 
In former sketches we have portrayed woman 
i the graces and refinement of civilized life. 
There, where she stands clad in the beauty of 


[not his precepts. 


chriotien holiness, she is guilty if one spot tarnish | 


of - Woman. 


the purity of her character. There, where. she 
is taught that a Friend | hath laid down his life for 
her salvation, she 1s without excuse if she obey 
But in the rudeness and igno- 
rance of savyage life, where the gospel has never 
taught her to be excellent, is she till a being of 
devoted and generous love? Does she even 
there © render good for evil?* Ah! poor Lal 
laree ! the magnificence of thy love must attest, 
what woman is by nature, what she should be 
by christian cultivation. 

On a little bank spangled over with violets, 
and overhanging a pool of crystal water, in the 
shadows of the unbroken forest, an Indian maid- 
en had thrown herself in the graceful abandon- 
ment of one weary with exercise, and secure 
from the gaze of an intruder—gave, it might 
be, 8ome gay plumed bird, or:chirping-8quirrel, 
creeping among the dry leaves that lay strewn 
over the green sward, Her head was supported 


| upon her hand, and her elbow pressed the fra- 
' grant buds till they emitted a 8weetness unknown 


to the toilet of an eastern princess.. She gazed 
with childish pleasure upon her own prettiness, 
reflected from the tranquil surface of the pool ; 
her long glossy braids, interwoven with laurel 
leaves, fell upon her dusky but well turned shoul- 
der, and her dress, (which we will not describe, 


| lest it be disapproved by the belles of our day,) 


was ornamented with flowers wrought of beads 
and gaudy feathers. 

Though a stern nobility of soul shone in her 
radiant eye, there were still certain manifesta- 
tions of feminine frailty in the indubitable com- 
placency of her s8mile while regarding the charms 
of her person in the natural mirror spread below 
her, no less than in the little indescribable arts of 
dress which every pretty woman is addicted to 
from birth. But these frailties, (if, indeed, they 
be such,) were' only incidental in Lallaree, and 
did not deteriorate from the loftiness of her mo- 
rality. ' Her eye 800n wandered to the yesper 
sky, and became fixed in thought. 


© When yon silver bow is hung upon the bough 
of the 8achem-oak, then Lallaree will be locked 
on the heart of her lover. His eye is like the 
violet, but he sees beauty in the dark © Fores! 
Rose.* He loves her. His cheek progges hers, 


ike the lily resting on the black wave. 


will be his bride. Six little moons must grov 
big, and 8ix big moons must grow thin, and then 
the red © Rose * will grow on the 8ame stem with 
the white. Lallaree, be happy!” Bat 
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She watched the crescent as it moved slowly 
along the 8outhern sky ; and when it had hall 
hidden itself behind the ancient oak, she raised 
herself to a more circumspect attitude, and began 
counting the; pearls in_ her | ring. - It was her 
lover's gift—O, how precious to the young Mo- 
hican ! As 8he turned it on her finger, 8he dis- 
covered that one pearl was lost. She 8tarted up, 
uttered a mournful cry, and fell on the ground 
weeping, In this posture she was discovered by 
Elliston. He hastened to her in excessive alarm. 

* What grieves my Lallaree ? dear, dear Lal- 
laree ! speak once to your own Harry Ellistoy ! 
he exclaimed, lifting her in his arms and pressing 
his lips to her 8oft cheek. *These dewy tears 
should be dried from the eyes of the sweet 
*« Forest Rose ;** speak, speak, Lallaree ! what 
wounds thy gentle heart ? ? 

She held her finger up and pointed to the 
broken ring, gazing sadly into his eye to witness 
the effect. The long fringe fell suddenly, and 
the blood rose high upon his temples, but he 
smiled, (we cannot say carelessly,) and pressed 
the trembling hand to his lips. 

* That 1s. nothing, beloved; it can be easily 
replaced, - Meanwhile, here is a prettier ring. 
It was my mother's bridal gift. When she died 
she placed it in my hand, and bade me keep it 
for my bride. It is thine, Lallaree.” The ruby 
8upphied the place of the pearls, and the lost one 
was forgotten by the artless maid in her admira- 
tion of the more dazzling gem. No, not forgot- 
ten, for an Indian neyer loses the recollection of 
an omen, be it 8ad or propitious. But she dried 
her tears and -passed many flattering encomiums 
upon the new jewel. 

©'Thy mother's bridal gift! was 8he a happy 
bride, Harry ??* s8he inquired after a thoughtſul 
pause, | 

*Why that question, my gentle love? Do 
you fear an evil influence in the ring over the 
star of thy destiny? Nay, Lallaree, my mother 
was not a happy bride, for she wedded a man she 
could not love. But thou—surely such will not 
be thy destiny, my own beloved ! 

The glad, all-yielding tenderness of her eye 
was the only manifest response, as she lifted her 
head from his shoulder, and: placed her hand 
upon her heart. 

* Right, Lallaree ! 
moon to witness my vow, that thy love shall not 
be a slighted gift—that future years sball find me 


the 8ame devoted, grateful, affectionate lover as 
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I, now declare myself to be—as I have proved 
myself to be in the steady perseyerance- with 
which I have contended against thy father's op- 
position, till it is at last conquered, and he bids 
me * break the splinters * with thee at the birth 
of the harvest-moon, My Lallaree will not longer 
doubt—she cannot,” 

* Lallaree loves too well to doubt,” replied the 
| devoted maid. © But the Great Spirit may be 
angry with the daughter of a Mohican, because 
She gives her heart to a pale face. I am like a 
Startled fawn that fears every moment the flight 
of the deadly arrow.” 

* Thy fears are a 8weet proof of thy affection. 
Eyery maiden that passjonately loves has the 
8ame artless timidity that makes thee thus doubly 
enchanting. But—ah, look ! Lallaree ; see the 
young fawn among those hazel-trees! A pre- 
cious mark for thine arrow, by George ! follow ! 
Lalla, follow !* and Elliston sprang to his feet 
with the eagerness of an habitual sportsman. 

But the young Indian needed no incitement to 
| an amusement of which she was passionately fond. 
She had snatched the bow from her shoulder, and 
an arrow from her girdle, before even the animal 
caught his eye, and had already darted into the 
thicket, her raven braids streaming in the breeze, 
and the bells on her gay moccasons sending back 
a merry tinkle, as her feet glanced over: the in- 
tervening 8ward, Elliston followed, fleet as the 
wind, and the chase wound along through the 
ſorest till the twang of the bow 8ent back no echo 
to the wayes of the little pool they had deserted. 

Harry Elliston was the ,youngest 8on of Sir 
Richard Elliston of England, who had received 
an appointment in the Massachusetts colony ; but 
who, becoming weary of the duties incumbent 
upon his office, had 80on after purchased a tract 
of land upon the Connecticut, near the territories 
of the Mohican Indians. Sir Richard was of a 
Speculative disposition, and s0on engaged in ex- 
tensive trades with his dusky neighbors. Harry 
was his agent in these bargains, and became do- 
mesticated in the cabins of nearly all their chiefs. 
Uncas, the bravest of their warriors, could boast, 
also, of  possessing the most beautiful daughter 
in the tribe; and young Elliston had passed 
scarcely a day in his wigwam, before he felt the 
full force of Lallaree's fascinations. 

The * Forest Rose,” as she was named by the 
tribe, numbered yet but fourteen winters of her 


life. She was tall and queenly, and her limbs 
were as flexile as a young bird's. The bright 
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vermilion gave a warmth to her dark cheek, and 
her eye—O, it was intense, as woman's eye can 
be, with the glow of unutterable love ! Yet it 
was soft and wavering, and retreated beneath its 
dark lashes: like a-star behind a forest, leading 
the old prophetess of their nation to remark, that 
the- shadow of wo lay so darkly across the love- 
shine of the maiden's eye that the reality itself 
must be speedily approaching. 

_ Yet Lallaree was the gayest-in the dance, and 
the merriest in the 8ong: Harry partook of all 
her s8ports, and assisted her in all her labors. 
He cut the willow rods for her basket work, and 
the leather for her sandals; sharpened her ar- 
rows and newly strung her bow ; yielding, mean- 
while, such uniform respect td the untutored girl 
as 8urprised her into reverential homage. 'The 
young chieftains of her own, and of neighboring 
tribes vainly 8ved for her love. She had bestowed 
it all upon the pale face. . Old Uncas was not well 
Satisfied with this state of affairs, but was: finally 
won-to pacification by liberal offers of gold' from 
the impassioned lover. He extorted from him, 
also, the promise that he wonld'not remove his 
bride from her native village, but build his habi- 
tation by her father's wigwam, and conform, as 
far as possible, to the Mohican customs and reg- 
ulations. 

There was not a greater contrast between the 
outward. tabernacles of the young lovers, than 
between their indwelling spirits. Harry had ar- 
rived at the very s8usceptible and very unstable 
age of twenty-two; active. and sanguine in tem- 
perament, gay and fascinating in manners. His 
complexion. was as fair as the daughters of Sax- 
ony, and his chestnut hair curled softly about his 
temples, adding a very necessary picturesqueness 
to his rather effeminate beauty. His eye was as 
restless as Lallaree's—but O how different”! blue 
as heaven, merry, roguish, bewildering ; melting 
one moment in tenderness, the next, alive with 
the very soul of fun and frolic. He loved the 
Indian maiden passionately, and the majesty of 
her character awed him to a teeling of reverence ; 
but his feelings were too much like the Aurora 
of the north, vivid, fluctuating and evanescent— 
any maiden might tremble for their constancy. 

| Sir Richard was not ignorant of his 8on's 'mat- 
rimonial treaty, nor did it displease him. He 
thought the alliance would strengthen his influ- 
ence with the nation, and eventuate in important 
advantages to himself and family. Beside these | 


politic views, the maiden had: the: fortune to || 8peedily filling up the interstices of the” ancient 
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please him by the gracefulness and dignity of her 
person, and the sweet fortitude of her' temper. 
He encouraged Harry in his tempting overtures 
to the old warrior, thus' 8owing gold, in the 
prospect of a. most abundant harvest. But it 
proved to be somewhat like the seed gown upon 
stony ground. 4 | 

A few*days previous to the evening on which 
our opening incidents occurred, a change had 
taken place in the feelings of Sir Richard, occa- 
sioned by the arrival of his orphan niece, Lady 
Emilie Sherwood. 'This lady was left in posses- 
ion of heavy estates, but they would not supply 
her destitute affections, which had nothing now 
left upon which to entwine themselves save the 
family of her emigrant uncle. She came over to 
America, accompanied by two chosen servants, 
and was welcomed with great joy by Sir Richard 
and his amiable lady. Harry, too, was pleased 
by the accession of 80 charming a personage 
as his cousin Emilie to their 8ober household, 
and made uncommon exertions to render himselt 
agreeable. 


There were many points of resemblance be- 
tween the young relatives, both in person and 
disposition., Lady Emilie was very lovely and 
very accomplished. Her countenance wore a 
look of innocence, that impressed the witness 
with very correct ideas'of her temper. Perhaps 
we cannot better express the individuality of her 
character, than to describe her as exquisitely 
feminine. She did not look like one constituted 
for a long pilgrimage on earth ; her cheek was 
too pale, her voice too low and soft. Yet she had- 
the same comic smile, the same arch expression 
of the eye that distinguished Harry's counte- | 
nance; and as to the resemblances in their 
tastes and dispositions, they were best developed 
in her deeds and manners, It was a beautiful 
evening in early May, and Harry had promised 
a visit to his Mohican love ; but the hour that 
should have witnessed him at her side found him 
with Lady Emilie on the banks of the river, 
assi8ting her to enter an Indian canoe which 
he was about launching upon the waves. He 


|| had hoisted a light ail, partly to aid the skiff 


along the calm surface of the river, and partly to 
Screen the fragile form of his companion from the 
cool breeze of the evening. They were s00n 
floating tranquilly along by the wooded banks, 
whose young verdure had just escaped the fetters 
imposed by the tyrant of the year, and was 
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oranches, mossed over with the verdant beard of 
untold generations. 

It was a dangerous-sail for Harry, The hour 
was one that has a peculiarly softening influence 
upon the/heart susceptible to poetic impressions, 
—the 'very 8olitude. was exciting ; and Lady 
Emilie was unwontedly bewitching as 8he at in 
the bottom of the canoe, with her elbow resting 
upon her knee, and her little plump hand hal: 
hidden by her long, bright curls, at the same 
time pouring forth the tenderness of her heart in 
a ballad of the most exquisite simplicity. 


* Ah ! cousin Harry, in the melting mood, are 
you ?* she playfully remarked, as she met his 
8oft glance, humid with the tear awakened by her 
touching melody, * Will you have 8omething 
gay to charm away 8ober thoughts? Hearken, 
then, romantic 8wain,' to the lay of a merrier 
love !* and 8he struck off on a whimsical sonata, 
with such an irresistibly comic voice and manner 
that Harry's tears of sensibility changed to tears 
of uncontrollable laughter. Then she began to 
recite to him poetry of 8uch soul-penetrating 
character, that her own voice lost its power ; 
8ubsiding to a 8oft whisper in the midst of a most 
captivating sentiment about the secret sympa- 
thies of congenial hearts, and other inscrutable 
mysteries. 


Amid all this bewilderment, Harry's mind re- 
verted with a strange emotion to Lallaree. He 
compared her to lady Emilie—the one all artless, 
wild and uncultured, delighting in the rude sports 
of savage life; the other adorned with all 
the accomplishments of an enlightened country, 
refined in her manners, and elevated in her 
thoughts. Need we state the result of this 
comparison ? how his heart grew more 'tender 
toward his beautiful cousin, till his vows to the 
poor Indian were forgotten, and he had whispered 
words in Emilie's ear lawful only to an unpledged 
lteart ? The fond girl listened in the joy of inno- 
cence. She had no knowledge nor suspicion of 
Harry's prior engagements ; and had the truth 
once broken upon her mind, she. would have 
800ner laid her heart in the grave, than yielded 
it to one who had broken his faith to an innocent 
and trusting being, whose only fault was the 
misfortune of ignorance. But the fact of his en- 


gagement had been scrupulously concealed from 
her. Sir Richard was wary and politic. He 


began to entertain different views of the matter, 
and thought that Lady Emilie's English estates, 
would greatly oyerbalance all prospective gains 


/ 
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that might result from Harry's union with the 
daughter of the Mohican chief. 'The fickte 
cousin had his own private motives to regerve 
upon the delicate topic, and other members of 
the family had been rigidly tutored, in all in- 
stances, to conform to the intrigues of Sir Rich- 


ard, let their nature be whatever it chanced. 
* - * * 


About twenty Indians of the Mohican tribe 
were gathered around their council-fire not far 
from the cabin of Uncas, their venerable chief ; 
and the sparkling eyes and animated gestures, 
particularly of the younger warriors, bespoke an 
unusual degree of excitement. Uncas was ad- 
dressing them. © Brethren, Uncas made-a treaty 
with the: pale face. 'The pale face has broken 
his word, He promised to break the splinters_ 
with the daughter of your chief. He would pay 
large 8ums. He would join our tribe, Breth- 
ren, the pale face is false. He will take him a 
daughter of the Yengese for his bride. The 
Forest Rose 1s left to droop and die. Already 
her eye is wan, Her form is bowed with grief. 
Shall the pale face go unpunished ?* A dozen 
of the youngest of the council sprang to their 
feet, brandishing their knives in the air, and by 
vehement exclamations expressed their eagerness 
to redress the wrongs of their chief and his beau- 
tiful daughter. When they had resumed their 
seats and sat in the silence of stern thought, they 
were startled by the entrance of Lallaree into the 
circle surrounding the fire. 

A great change had been wrought in the ap- 
pearance of the sachem's daughter since the 
evening when she carelessly rechned upon the 
greensward, awaiting the arrival of her lover— 
her fickle, faithless lover. Her cheek had waxed 
thin and pale, her eye was hghted with a con- 
suming radiance, and her form bowed like the 
stem of a' blighted rose. No traces of maiden 
vanity were visible in her neglected attire ; her 
step faltered through weakness, her lip quivered 
with anguish. She cast a look around her as 
she advanced, and observing every eye fixed cu- 
riously upon her countenance, clasped her hands 
over her eyes and threw herself at her father's feet. 

The expression of rigidity which had been 
composing itself upon his face, gave way to a 
oft glance of pity and love. He extended his 
hand to lift her from the earth. *No! no!? 8ﬆhe 
exclaimed, shrinking from his proffered kind- 
ness; *let me die here ! you are angry with my 
white brother ; be angry with me, too, and let 
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me die. Lallaree desires not to live to see the 
hatchet lifted against the young pale face. She 
loves him, He is her brother, 
8weet flower he has taken to his .heart. 'The 
white girl is her sister. She will not live to 
know their wrongs.” 

© He. has wronged thee ! he has wronged thee ! 
he must suffer !* exclaimed the young chiefs, rous- 


ed to vehement indignation against Elliston by the 


Sight of the suffering his falsehood had caused. 
Lallaree started to her feet ; every trace of 
weakness bad vanished. Her regal figure was 
erect as pride could make it, and dilated to an 
unusual magnitude by the 8welling of stern an- 
ger. With a deep, thrilling voice, starthng as 
a war-whoop, she broke the momentary pause 
that 8ucceeded their exclamations. © Cursed be 
the hand, young, or old, that lifts a finger to 
harm him or his! Oursed, I 8ay, in every work, 


to the feeding of the firstborn of your love ! 
Cursed he-the bride of him who meditates harm 
The pale 
Who dares &ay he 
A blight on his head, for he 


to. the white girl my brother loves ! 
face has not wronged me. 
has wronged me ? 
speaks false ! 


* Lallaree.will never give her hand to a white 
skin,* she continued, growing more collected, 
and casting a glance at the young warriors to 
witness the effect of her words; *no; nor to a 
redskin either ! She marries to the grave. 'The 
Great Spirit gave her a dream. He bade her 
come to the land of souls. He bade her come 
thither robed in a virgin's veil. He told her it 
was his will that the pale face should marry one 
of his own nation. Why, then, do you curse 
him ? He obeys the Great Spirit who stamped 
his will on his heart, and bade him forget his 
Mohican love. She, too, will obey and go to the 
Spirit-land, There she will ask the richest bles- 
8Ings on him who is a faithful friend to her white 
brother. She asks one last ſavor from a faithful 
brother of her own tribe. Who will carry a 
message to the bride of Harry Elliston ? ? 

Stx or 8even of the most ardent of her admirers 
presented themselves immediately to her service. 
She gave the commigsion to her cousin, as the 
one who would, incur the least of their jealousy. 
*'Take this ring to Lady Emilie Sherwood. Tell 
her it belongs to the bride of Harry Elliston ; 
that the poor Indian girl, to whom it was 'en- 
trusted, has gone to the home of the Great Spirit, 
and bequeaths it to her as her lawful right. 


Give my dying 'blessing to. my white, brother and 


She loves the | 


| 


gister. Tell them I love them both, and will 
watch over them.” 

She threw herself into her father” s arms; + Her 
beautiful features were beginning to distort with 
the effects of malignant poison, but she leaned 
her head tenderly on his breast, and poured out 
her last breath in blessings on her faithless lover ! 

Her cousin faithfully executed- her commands, 
Lady Emilie's Sugpicions were aroused ; she 
made arixious inquiries, and at last-won from the 
messenger the story of poor Lallaree's wrongs. 
She flung back the heart that had been yielded 
her, as a worthless gift ; and gathering up the 
broken fragments of her, own, 8he. laid them at 
the feet of Jesus, where, ere. a twelvemonth 
passed, she joined the dusky sister of her love 
and of her injuries, leaving their guilty author to 
the wretched mercies of a living conscience, 
He never married, though he had arrived at a 
mature age when he drew his last breath on a 
Canadian battle-ground. 


FAITH WITHOUT ROPE. 
Original. 
$, C, EDGARTON, 


To those who remember the story of Mrs. S.... of Ohio, 
who drowned her little children to rescue them from the 
endless sufferings to which she belteved an age of ac- 
countability would $ubject them, we need offer no apol- 
ogy for the tragic severities of fancy in the following 
simple lines. If we have borrowed the costume from 
imagination, the tragedy itself is too real. We believe 
we have but faintly pictured the anguish thut would up- 
root a mother's heart under a faith 80 indescribably 
agonizing. While such circumstances are before Us, 
can there be found even an idiot to inquire, © If univer- 
8al 8alvation be true, what is the use of preaching it ?' 

Ueon a sweet, wild spot she 8tood— 

A mother with her little group, 

Where the rock-lifted, green old wood, 

And the long grape vines lowly droop. 

It was a lonely 8pot and wild, 

The bank of that bright, dancing river, 

Where glancing-moonbeams softly 8miled, 

And nightwinds made the aspen quiver. 


BY MISS 


Why stood 8he there, —that mother fair, 
Upon that bold, o'erhanging rock, 

With degperate eye and 8treaming hair, 
Embracing one by one, her flock ? 

Her eldest born, a gentle lad 

Of scarce eight sunny, careless years, 
Whose voice and eye were 80ft and 8ad, 
Was kneeling spppliant there, in tears. 


She bade him pray. He raised his head, 
And lifted up fis pleading eye, 

And long, and fervently he prayed 

For love, and strength, and faith to die. 
* My son ! my noble, darling 8on !” 

The mother cried, with yearning kiss ; 
The will of God, not mine, be done ! 

Go, 8peed thee to a land of bliss !* 


Faith without Hope.— Compatsion and Victory. 


A plunge—az struggle—and a shriek— - 

A white hand darting through the wave— 
A lock of hair—a 8nowy cheek — 

A cry for help, and none to save ! 

Again the shadows on the stream 

Are calmly resting as before ; 

The moon and stars as brightly beam 
Upon the green, romantic shore. 


The mother lifted in her arms, 

Her 8econd child, so0 dear and blind / 
A girl of rare, surpassing charms, 

Of holy heart, 0 dazzling mind. 
Gazing one moment on her face, 

A s8pasm-shook the mother's frame ; 
She clasped her in a harsh embrace, 
And called her wildly by her name. 


* Annette! Annette ! Thou seraph bright, 
Thou best beloved of my heart ! 

We must—yes, God's decree is right ! 

We must, we must forever part ;; 

Farewell ! farewell ! Thou wilt be blest— 
God will grant this fond, ceaseless prayer ; 
But oh ! thou'lt miss one in thy rest— 
Thou'lt have no yearning mother there !? 


Once more the crystal pool was broken— 
The troubled waves sighed 8ad and low ; 
No cry was heard—no word was spoken— 
There was no 8ight nor sound of wo. 

The mother strained her haggard eyes 

To catch one transient, fearful glimpse, 
And saw. a tiny figure rise, 

Fair as the forms of fontal nymphs. 


A dimpled hand caught weakly hold 
Upon a vine that kissed the stream— 

A little ſoot, all wet and cold, 

Glanced brightly through the lunar beam, 
A moment—ages 1n its flight— 

The little creature dangled there— 

Then all again was till and bright— 

But where-that radiant form ? Oh where ? 


Two nutsling babes lay at her feet, 

Twin buds of more than earthly beauty, 
So young, 80 innocent, 80 8weet, 

To love them were but common duty. 
They were her las?—and they, too, died! - 
She wrapt them in her 8able shaw], 

And laid them gently in the tide, 

As though it were their cradle pall. 


saved ! 
He cannot reprobate them there !” 
The maniac mother madly raved, 
And fiercely tore her streaming hair. 
© Up from the weary world of wo, 
I'll gaze upon my children's joy : 
And in that sight a bliss shall know, 
That God himself can't quite destroy !” 


* Oh ! can they look upon me there, 

Tossing my pleading arms above, 

And breathing groans of deep despair, 

Nor feel,one touch of pitying love ? . 
Thank God ! they're saved, though I am lost ! 
They'll spend eternity in heaven ; 

While I on fiery waves am tost, 

Without one hope to be forgiven !' 

"Shirley Village, Mass. 
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* They're saved ! they're saved! thank God, they're 


|| gument in favor of our Lord's Messiahship. 
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COMPASSION AND VICTORY; 


| Original. 
« A bruised reed shall he not break, and emoking flat 
shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment. unto 
victory.” Marr. xii. 20. 


Tnrx above is prophetic language which the bleg- 


|| sed Jesus applied to himself, while vindicating 


his compassionate conduct against the charges 


| of the fault-finding and cruel pharisees. Proph- 


ecy had foretold that the true Messiah should be 
remarkable for his mercy and compassion;  Je- 
Sus was 80, and when the pharisees found fault 
with him, if they had not been extremely. blind, 
they would have perceived that they found fault 
with him for exexcising the very spirit which 
their own prophets had foretold should charac- 


|| terize the true Messiah. 'The passage aboye, 


and the two. preceding verses are a quotation 
from Isaiah xlii. 1, 2, 8, and afford a strong. ar- 
The 
argument is very evident, and needs no further 


notice 1n this place. 


© A bruised reed shall he not break.* Dr. 
Clarke correctly observes,— A reed 18, in scrip- 
ture, the emblem of weakness, Ezekiel xxix. 6 ; 
and a bruized reed must signify that 8tate of 
weakness that borders on dissolution and death. 
* And smoking flax shall he not quench,” Clarke 
Says, © «wyog means the wick. of a lamp, and rvgo- 


[| evo» 18 intended to point - out its expiring - state 


when the oil has all been burnt away from it.” 
Commentators, we believe, have justly consid- 
ered this passage as indicating * that great ten- 
derness with which the blessed Jesus should treat 
the weak and ignorant, whose good desires must 
not be stifled, but encouraged. 'The bruted reed 
may recover itself, if permitted to vegetate under 
the genial influences of heaven, and the life 
and hight of the expiring lamp may be supported 
by the addition of fresh oil. Jegus, therefore, 
quenches not faint desires. after salvation, even 
in the worst and most, undeserving of men ; for 
even 8uch desires may lead to the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of peace.' The great ten- 
derness of the Savior, thus expressed, will not. 
cease in its operations till it * send forth judgment 
unto victory.” This judgment is, undoubtedly, 
the same which is mentioned in verse 18, thus ; 
'I will put my spirit upon him, (Christ,) and he 
Shall show judgment to the Gentiles.' 'Fhis 


What are we to un- 


derstand by ,this judgment and victory? We 


judgment which Christ was to show to the Gens- - 
|| tiles is to obtain a victory. 
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will give Dr. Clarke's views, as he cannot be 
justly accused of straining the meaning of the 
Scriptures for the purpose of furnishing evidence 
in fayor of Universalismm. He says, on this pas- 
sage,—* By judgment understand the gospel, and 
by victory its complete triumph over Jewish oppo- 
8ition, and Gentile impiety. He, (Jesus,) will con- 
tinue by these mild and gentle means to work till 
the whole world is christianized, and the universe 
is filled with his glory.” Reader, is it not truly 
refreshing to see such remarks from the pen of a 
partialist commentator ? 'The light of heaven's 
truth was here 80 powerful, that even Dr. Clarke 
could $ee by it the whole world christianized, and 
the universe filled with the glory of God. He 
could gee the gospel achieving a glorious vic- 
Tory. He could see it completely triumph over 
Jewish opposition and Gentile impiety. Yes, 
and he could see all this done by mald and gentle 
means. | 


The arguments which our Savior employs in 
this chapter in vindication of his mercy and com- 
passion, combine a beauty and a power which are 
truly captivating and irresistible. Had not gross 
. darkness blinded the pharisees, their opposition 
would have instantly given place to admiration 

and love. 

* They found fault with him for permitting his 
hungry disciples to pluck and eat ears of corn on 
the Sabbath. In vindication he referred them to 
what David, their great progenitor, did when he 
was hungry ; © how he entered the house of God, 
and did eat the shewbread,” which, he intimates, 
was a greater violation of the law, than the 
act of his disciples ; but his argument is; that 
both acts were © blameless,” as necessity required 
them. He s8ays to the pharisees, *If ye had 
known what this meaneth, I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless.” Here he enforces the noble senti- 
ment, that sacrifices should never be made at the 
expense of 'mercy ; that the demands of mercy, 
before everything else, should be regarded. If 
the pharizees had learned the instructions of 
their own prophets on this point, they could not 
have condemned Jesus. 

Jesus, on the 8abbath, healed a man who had 
a withered hand. This his enemies considered a 

reat crime, as we learn.in the context, but Jesus 
vindicated himself in the following powerful man- 
ner. *What man $hall there be among you that 
Shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on 
the sabbath-day, will he not lay hold on it and 


Compassion and Victory. 


/Iift it out ?* How much, then, is a man better 
than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well 
on the s8abbath day,” (verses 11, 12.) How clear 


[and conclusive is this reasoning. If the opposers 


of Jesus would lift a sheep out of :a pit on the 


|sabbath, as they certainly would, as a man is 


much better than a sheep, which they would not 
dispute, Jesus could not be properly condemned 
for exercising mercy on the s8abbath to a suffering 
man, | 

Supposing this Jesus, who thus powerfully 
pleaded for the exercise of mercy, will sit as a 
judge in the future world, as many believe ; and 
guppose these enemies are there brought before 
him for trial, and he sentences them to endure 
torments which shall never terminate ;- would 
not the condemned be likely to expostulate with 
the judge, (we heard an aged divine recently 
make this forcible inquiry,) and '8ay :—* You 
taught us in that other world that you would have 
mercy and not sacrifice; but where 1s your 
mercy, in thus sacrificing us to perpetual suft- 
fering? You taught us in that world that a man 
is much better than a sheep, and that if it was 
proper to lift a sheep out of the pit on the sab- 
bath, it was also proper to heal a man-who had 
a withered hand. You then carried your mercy 
farther than we thought was proper. Now if we 
are - better. than sheep, and have fallen into the 
pit of iniquity, according to the reasoning with 
which you silenced us in that other world, instead 
of involving us in deeper and inextricable misery, 
you would in mercy lift us out of the pit into 
which we have fallen. Under such ccircum- 
stances, how could. our Lord reconcile his gen- 
tence of eyerlasting wo with his own. reasoning 
in favor of mercy ?- with- the idea that he would 
have mercy and not sacrifice, and that a man is 
better than a sheep ?* . 

Reader, never distrust the compassion of the 
blessed Savior. *A bruised reed. shall he not 
break, and smoking flax shall he not«quench, till 
he send forth judgment unto victory.” © * He will 
continue by mild and gentle means to work, till 
the whole world is christianized and the universe 


is filled with his glory.” B, W, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WaHreN a man goes out, let him consider what 
he is to do ; when he returns, what he has done. 
Four things belong to a judge ; to hear cour- 


teously,-to answer wisely, to consider 8oberly, 
and to give judgment without partiality. 


NOTICES. 


New VoLumre. Three more numbers will complete 
this volumez and we are looking with no small anxiety 
to what may be our prospect at the opening of the new. 
We trust, the efforts thus far to present our patrons an 
interesting and useful work, have been made manifest 
to them, and that they will admit we have not slack- 
ened our endeayors to merit their approval and sup- 
port, Our patronage has increased the past year, and 
we gratefully acknowledge it, but yet we need a great 
increase to enable us to carry out fully our plan in re- 
ference to our work, and give us nerve and animation 
to labor. We shall soon send out the Prospectus of 
the 8th volume, and would earnestly solicit the efforts 
of our agents and friends to increase our list of true 
patrons. : 

CHANNING on SELF CULTURE. We have derived 
much. satisfaction from a perusal of this excellent pro- 
duction—excellent because of the plainness with which 
great truths are presented, and the affectionate earn- 
estness of manner in which they are enforceq It 1s 
evidently a composition of considerable care and fin- 
ish, and deserves the attention of every thinking mind, 
especially of those for whom it was particularly intend- 
ed—those who live by the labor of their hands. We 
cannot say that the ideas in this lecture are new—they 
have - been presented before by writers on self-educa- 
tion, but they are here presented in strong and vigor- 
ous language, are made ſin, and the regder 1s con- 
scious that a great mil@Fhas undertaken to make, us 
feel the importance of 'atoo much neglected sybyect. 
We are confident. that this production will do much 

ood. | 
n We would remark in this connection, that the article 
on 8elf-education in this No. was writteng before we had 
any knowledge of Dr. C.*s work. | 

{<IncidEnTs of TRAVEL in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land, by an American. With a map and 
engravings. Tenth edition, with additions. N. York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1839.* Vols. 2. We can add no- 
thing to:what has already been said in favor of these 
volumes® They are certainly the most agreeable re- 
cords of- travel we ever read, and are evidently the 
production of, one who had a rare eye to see and ob- 
8erve, and a 8pirit of daring adventure. Its approval 
by intelligent minds 1s a sure. recommendation of real 
worth and excellence of character. It is of great value 
to the biblical student, and has many passages of deep 
interest when connected with ancient rat of 


scripture. We recommend it to all our Insfitutggg 
B. Mussey is the agent in Boston, to whott we Me-in- 
debted for our copy. | 5h 
z_F” The Universalist Register and Almanaci for 
1839, and Voice to Youth, have just been received. 
All orders for each can now be supplied. 
UNnIivERSALIsT ExPposiToR AND Review. The 
first No. of Vol. 3, new series, has been received; It 
1s published by Messrs. Bazin and Tompkins, Rev. Ho- 
8a Ballou 2d, Editor. The present number contains 
s1x articles from the pens of the editor, S. Cobb\,-C: (a 
lady), T. B. Thayer, J. G. Adams, and H. Ballou. The 
first—* Selections: from Josephus, illustrating expres- 
Si0ns and allusions .in the New Testament,” is a very 
valuable. paper, deserving of careful attention. The 
review of the lamented Hanscom's 8ermons, &e. by C. 
1s beautifully composed, doing equal honor to the 8ub- 
ject and to the mind that thus comprehended the true 
excellence of his character. We hope the author will 
not permit her pen” to. 8lumber. We wish :abundant 


8uccess to the work, and trust it will receive an ade- 
quate 8upport, wo 


j_FWe ask the attention of our readers to the pros- 
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pectus of this work, which may be found on our cov- 
ers, and agssure them they will aid the circulation of a 
good and valuable work, by 8ubscribing for, and rec- 
ommending it to others. 

PRESENT VOLUME—HaALy VoLuMte. A fﬀew more 
8ubscribers can be furnished with complete setts of the 
past Nos. of this volume, and but a few. Our edition 
is nearly taken up. But as some of the first Nos. are 
lost, a few 8ubscriptions can be received for the last 
half volume, and any one who wishes can have them 
by sending one dollar, post paid, or informing an agent. 

Tax CHilLDREN's VisiToR. This 1s a neat little 
volume for the juvenile. public, containing selections 
from different authors, adapted to engage and instruct 
the young. It is an interesting work, and as such we 
commend it to the notice of our readers. Published by 
A. Tompkins. | 

Tart SAaBBATH SCHoorL ConTRIBUTOR. Proposals 
for publishing a weekly paper under the above title, 
have been is8ued by Br. E. N. Harris, of Methuen, 
Mass. It is to be devoted to the cause of Sabbath 
Schools, to the improvement of the young, and ta keep 
alive and increase in the hearts of parents and guar- 
dians, a deep interest in the welfare of the young. No 
one can doubt that such a work is much wanted, and 
we have long desired to see one worthy the patronage 
of the Universalist public. No labor will be spared to 
make the paper just what is needed, and we wish it 
all the success possible. We could speak more of the 
value of the work, if we had a number to examine. 


The price of the work will be $1,25 a year, in advance. 


Subscriptions received at this office. 

+ CHRISTMAs ExERCis8Es. We are indebted to Br. 
Price of New York, for a copy of the Christmas Exer- 
cises of the Orchard St. Sabbath School. The scrip- 
tire less80ns which made part of these, have been pub- 
lished in a separate pamphlet, and are suitable for 
Sabbath Schools. We commend them to the attention 
of our readers. 


xZ© M. B. BENTS, formerly of Marietta, O. has 
removed away without giving us any notice. Owes 
$11. Agents in that vicinity will please look to it. 


To CoRREs8PoNDENTSs. We have a number of com- 
mulnieations on hand, which have been delayed for 
sofne. time ; and several intended for this No. were 
crowded out. We must study variety, and furnish the 
best We can get. Short articles on moral and religious 
duties, are the most read, and most profitable, and if 
we do not sometimes publish sermons sent, it is not be- 
cause we deem them unworthy of our columns, but 
because their length precludes our furnishing the pro- 
per variety. We are always gratified to receive favors 
from friends to the work ; but, being responsible for 
its character, and heartily desirous that it may exert 
a wide-spread influence in favor of truth and virtue, 
we must be permitted. to exercise our own judgment 
and discrimination. 

List of Letters containing remittances received $ince our 
EE. last, ending Jan. 26, 1839. | 

- . B., Dudley, ($5 for T. W.) $11 ; I. B., Brimfield, 
$4 ;  F. B. H., Lebanon, $5; M. M. C., Eaton, $2; 
A. W., Woodstock, $2; J. C., Claremont, $2; A. B. 
C., Ludlow, $2; R. B., Columbus, (yes; you need 
not merk the 8um enclosed,) $5 ; G. & H. Utica, $13; 
S. G., Alexander, (Miss J. C. T. resides at Athica. Is 
that right? ® It would -be cheaper to remit the money 
in future,) $6,50; S. B., Perry, $10; 8. B., Plymouth, 
$2; W. H. A. S., Lurvy, $2; L. W., Franklin, $2; 
S. A. H., Marblehead, $2; N. M. U., Huron, $1; N. 


| H., Cadiz, (pays up to June 1839,) $5; A. Z., Fort 


Plain, (S. $: Jr., has paid'up to Dec. 1889,) $14; P. 
O., Amesbury, $14. 


SKINNER, DL. WM. 6 Lines. 
|  Compoved for the Dedication of the 5th Univerzalict Church, Boston, — By an Amateur. 
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0 ) thou whose glory fills all opacerAnd clothes with bony IN and vny, Whose presence lights up nature's 
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ess thy waiting children here ; Let truth divine its courts adorn, And countless Souls to bliss be born. 
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May all, O Lord, who here hall-kneel, Their Maker's gracious presence feel. 
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